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General Literature. 


Enciclopedia Dantesca. Di Gius. Jacopo Prof. Ferrazzi. Vol. IV.: 
Bibliografia. Bassano : 1871. 

Bibliographia Dantea ab anno 1865 inchoata. Edidit Julius Petz- 
holdt. Dresdae: 1872. 


THE volume now issued by Professor Ferrazzi is the con- 
clusion of an immense labour undertaken by an estimable 
Italian scholar for the glory of the national demi-god. The 
first volume appeared in 1865, the year of the Dante Cen- 
tenary, and contained a phraseology of his Divine Comedy 
and lyrics, as well as of Petrarca, and the great works of 
Ariosto and Tasso. Here the various passages from the 
several authors are arranged under appropriate headings, 
according to subject-matter. The second volume comprised 
a vast fund of miscellaneous matter, such as a chronological 
summary of the life of Dante, and of events more or less 
directly connected with it; Dante’s politics, philosophy, 
cosmology, metaphysics, theology, &c. ; his commentators 
and translators, and the bibliography of his works in various 
languages. The third volume gave numerous axiomatic or 
proverbial sentences, and similes, from the Divine Comedy, 
a list of the principal personages named in that poem, and 
various other particulars; also a considerable body of 
analogous details regarding Petrarca, Ariosto, and Tasso. 
The newly published volume iv. aims less to open up 
entirely fresh lines of investigation respecting Dante than 
to fill gaps perceptible in the previous issues, and amplify 
information there proffered. We find here such headings 
as biographical studies of Dante; poetical compositions in 
his honour ; his religion and catholicism, and knowledge of 
divers kinds; an itinerary of the Divine Comedy ; works of 
art relating to Dante and his poems; legends and visions 
with which the Divine Comedy has some apparent con- 
nection ; Virgil according to the conceptions of the middle 
ages ; variations and other textual studies (a very serviceable 
compendium); the chief editions, comments, and. transla- 
tions, of all Dante’s works ; and much other miscellaneous 
matter. 

_Allighieri has in all ages found readers and commentators 
with no lack of ingenuity—rather, possessed of even a 
morbid ingenuity in the research and solution of difficulties : 
they might now apply this faculty to a new problem—namely, 
whether there is a single matter closely or remotely con- 
nected with their poet that is not, in some way or other, 
touched upon by Professor Ferrazzi. In fact, the reader 
who has once become expert in the scheme and arrangement 
of the book has before him a perfect mine of information. 
In many’ instances he will find a detailed answer to any 
enquiry which may have suggested itself to his mind; in 
others, he will at least be referred to available sources 
whereat he may drink deeper of Dantesque lore. To take 


a single small example :—We have just written the poet's 
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family -name as “ Allighieri.” The reader may study the 
much mooted question of the spelling of this name, by aid 
of a number of authorities cited by Professor Ferrazzi. The 
Professor himself is in favour of “ Alighieri:” the present 
representative of the line, I observe, Pietro Serego-Allighieri, 
uses the double /. 

Here is a note of some singularly interesting documents 
that were brought together in the great Dante Exhibition of 
1865 :-— 

“1, Register of Matriculations in the Guild of Physicians 
and Druggists, wherein is found written the name of Dante 
Alighieri. 2. Book of Deliberations of the Councils of the 
Capitudini and the Hundred; where are found registered 
certain opinions expressed by Alighieri. 3. Book of Sen- 
tences, commonly named the ‘Nail,’ in which are registered 
the two sentences that Cante de’ Gabrielli of Gubbio, podesti 
of Florence, pronounced against Dante on the 27th January 
and roth March 1302. 4. The Minute of the 12th August 
1373, whereby Giovanni Boccaccio is commissioned to read 
the Divine Comedy in public. 5. Minute of the Council of 
the Eighty, in the Commune of Florence, of the 8th June 1485, 
ratifying the demand of Messer Dante Alighieri, grandson of 
the divine poet, to be relieved from any exile, and allowed to 
return to the country, ‘considering . . . that it is well to show 
some gratitude to the posterity of that poet who is so great 
a distinction to this city.’ 6. The Florentine Academy to 
Leo X. Having heretofore petitioned him that the bones of 
Dante might be brought from Ravenna to Florence, they 
thank him for assenting, and for the favours whereby they 
can further promote the study of arts and letters, and 
especially poetry, in virtue of the public expounding of the 
Divine Comedy. Many Academicians subscribe, among 
whom is Buonarroti, who signs thus: ‘I, Michelagnolo, 
sculptor, make the same petition to your Holiness, proffering 
myself to the divine poet, to construct his sepulchre, appro- 
priate, and in an honourable site in this city.’ ” 

Another document, published by Signor G. Milanesi, dated 
28th April 1301, deputes ‘“‘ Dante de Allagheriis” to see the 
Via di San Procolo and the Via dell’ Agnolo widened and 
straightened, and the obstructive house of Ruta d’Allerone 
pulled down. A less authentic record of the poet is the 
drama of Dante, by Ignaz Kollmann, published in 1826, and 
said to be now extremely rare. We here find Allighieri 
banishing the chiefs of both factions; his wife Gemma 
presumptuously chafing at his moderate and patriotic 
policy; her brother, Corso Donati, in love with Beatrice,. 
poisoning her father, and eventually herself, and calling the 
alien Valois into Florence; Beatrice, on her deathbed, 
signifying to Dante, now‘in exile, the theme of the Divine 
Comedy. There is also a humorous incident of a German 
newly arrived in Florence, who, being pounced upon by a 
Florentine “ White,” and summoned to join that faction, 
knocks his interlocutor down, taking him for a madman ; a 
“ Black,” observing this, jumps to the conclusion that the 
German must be a “ Black,” and he also is felled to the 
earth on like cause shown. Dante then has to adjudicate 
upon the case of this bellicose man of peace, and dismisses. 
him scathless. 

Professor Ferrazzi has‘-no doubt a wide and minute- 


‘ acquaintance with the works of Dante, and the matters of 


scholarship more directly relating to those works and to the 
poet himself. Outside of this immediate circle, however, 
there is a great deal requiring to be done in a work of so 
comprehensive and encyclopaedic a character as that to 
which the Professor has vigorously addressed himself; and, 
to make the work finally complete and satisfactory, he 
should, I think, commit certain sub-sections to the care of 
sub-editors, For instance, the details of English books, &c. 
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are left in a sad state. An Italian scholar printing his vast 
aggregation of particulars in Bassano cannot be expected to 
get these things right: but some one ought to do so. A 
“‘ Baronet” is not the same thing as a “ Baronella” (p. 329) ; 
and I never heard of Mr. Morris Moore’s being an American. 
The titles of English books are a thing to wonder at in 
many instances: perhaps the following is the worst example 
of all (I transcribe Zteratim): “MILTON JHONSON.—Para- 
dise, Loft Post, in 8°. Cloth. 55 (Ball. 1863.” This entry 
appears among “English Translations” of Dante, the 
assumption, no doubt, being that one “Jhonson Milton” 
has translated Dante’s Paradiso. Need I say that no such 
translation exists? and that this fearfully mauled title 
can only represent the Paradise Lost, a sufficiently well- 
known original poem written by John Milton? Professor 
Ferrazzi was evidently himself embarrassed by this entry ; 
for he adds to the title, as cited above, “Thus notified by 
Carpellini.” Here follows another mistake; for which indeed 
the Professor is in no wise responsible, but which yet would 
not have passed muster in his pages without some word of 
protest, had the sub-section of fine art been separately and 
cautiously supervised, In the Dante Exhibition already 
mentioned appeared a “ portrait of Messer Folco Portinari,” 
which some daring enthusiast or excited proprietor attributed 
to “John van Eack [should be Eyck] of Bruges.” It is of 
course grossly improbable that any portrait of Folco Porti- 
nari exists or ever was painted ; and that an artist born and 
residing in Flanders should have painted it is practically 
beyond the pale of debate. But van Eyck, of all men in 
the world! when Folco died in 1289, and van Eyck was 
born in 1370! 

To leave minutiz, however, I must heartily congratulate 
Professor Ferrazzi—and, as an individual student of Dante, 
thank him—in view of the completeness of this onerous and 
most creditable undertaking. A second edition should be 
forthcoming at no distant date: details can then be rectified, 
and the arrangement of the whole work systematized—in 
especial, incorporating the new vol. iv. according to the 
proper sequence of its items in vols. ii. and iii) The accom- 
plished Professor has done his patriotic work in the best 
spirit, and to a truly useful result. 

The second of the two Dante publications named in my 
heading is of a much more restricted scope. It only gives 
that section of Dantean bibliography which has accrued 
since 1865 inclusive, the year of the centenary. The vast 
area over which Professor Ferrazzi has had to range may be 
approximately suggested by noting that the poor seven 
years of bibliography recorded by Herr Petzholdt fill no less 
than 67 pages, and this although he (unlike the Italian 
adept) hardly ever gives anything beyond the bare words of 
title, and other such catalogue items. If we reckon eight 
books to a page (which seems rather below the mark than 
above), we find 536 separate works named by Herr Petz- 
holdt in his sightly and careful brochure. Ten more pages 
are filled to advantage with a list of the works of art, almost 
entirely by German artists, collected in the Dresden Library 
by that eminent Dantophilist the King of Saxony—to whom, 
under his pseudonym of Philalethes, this pamphlet is 
dedicated. W. M. Rossetti. 





Le Testament d’un Latin. Par Louis Rambaud. Paris: 
Charpentier ; London: Williams and Norgate. 


MEA CULPA is not always a sincere ejaculation ; men are 
found to cry, “miserable sinners,” when no other way of 
glorifying themselves is at hand, and then of course they 
seek to startle by the enormity of their confessions. 

Is M, Rambaud in earnest, or is the tone of unmixed 





depression in whieh he speaks of the future of his race 
only another form of forfanterie? Either way, we trust there 
are not many like him; for to say plainly that you despair 
of your country is a very different thing from being severe 
upon her faults. 

And M. Rambaud is worse than a pessimist : he is a fatalist 
to boot; he believes in the inherent fitness of some races 
and the unfitness of others for that liberty which alone (he 
says) can keep a people permanently alive. ‘This fitness 
depends on the possession of “ three talents, those of dignity, 
responsibility, and solidarity .. . and a talent—wune faculti— 
ne se donne pas.” Nowsome of us will demur to the assump- 
tion that the Latin race has no real sense of that “ solidarity ” 
about which its mouthpieces are so fluent ; and those who have 
lived in France will generally admit that in “dignity”—respect 
for himself and for the rights of others—the humbler French- 
man is on the whole above his English or German brother. 
But M. Rambaud, Latin to the backbone, must start with 
assumed principles ; and if facts interfere with his deductions 
—we know the proverb. For instance, to say that “ France 
submitted so long to the empire because the principle of 
association cannot work among the Latin race” is to say 
something which requires proof; but te prove it by asserting 
that ¢rades’ unions do not flourish in Wales is to ignore’ a 
movement which has just now almost disorganized the coal- 
trade throughout a large part of the United Kingdom. 

Still M. Rambaud is well worth reading : for “ physics and 
politics” will always be a taking study—chiefly perhaps be- 
cause of the “ unknown factor” which meets us in every 
calculation of the causes why Frenchmen are Frenchmen, 
and Germans Germans. Nothing in history is stranger than 
the difference between the way in which the Americans 
went on without a hitch when their president was struck 
down and the servile waiting upon one man’s health and 
temper which for years characterized what we suppose must 
be called French policy. 

And this weakness is of old date: M. Rambaud traces 
it through the whole sad tale of the jarlements, their 
petty revolts and easy submissions. Once, in 1356, under 
Marcel, the states-general seemed about to make a stand 
and to force the king to take a privy council into part- 
nership with him; but (in M. Morin’s words: 4a France 
au moyen age) the attempt avorta douloureusement; Marcel 
was beguiled by the dauphin’s promises, and the chance 
was lost of anticipating our constitutional arrangements. 
Mediaeval France was as fond as we were of repre- 
sentative government ; whence then the rapid change on 
which Mr. Froude delights to expatiate, and the difference 
between the free sturdy Englishman and the slavish French- 
man as they are drawn by Sir John Fortescue ? 

“Tt is all race,” says M. Rambaud; and his only hope 
is in an infusion of new blood, though he believes that 
“jamais la grande vierge saxonne n’épousera les noirs petits 
capitaines latins.” But there have been successive infu- 
sions—one of the strongest when orthodox Franks came 
down to fill up the gap left by those ultra Latins the Albi- 
genses. And France (says our author) owes all her worry 
and her profitless civil wars to her lack of homogeneity ; she 
cannot go quietly to decay like a people of pure Latin race, 
and the Germanic element is not strong enough to bring 
lasting liberty out of her struggles. What an opportunity 

for Prince Bismarck to promote a fresh immigration ! 

This Latin blood, then, is answerable for everything—for 
the centralisation which makes provincials (as Heine said) 
like milestones that tell you at once how far you are from 
the capital ; for the system which gives one soldier and one 
civil servant for every twelve cifoyens actifs, and which 
enables M. Renan to compare France now with the empire 
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under Diocletian, “the equality of civil rights consoling us 
for the want of anything like real political freedom ;” it is 
even answerable for the decay of population compared with 
the exuberant life which is filling the world with English 
colonies.” - 

The only question with M. Rambaud is, will things go on 
thus to the bitter end? Are these signs of death, or is it 
only a change passing over the nation? “In nations which 
‘have no capacity for freedom these are signs of more than 
change: such nations have nothing to give instead of that 
Gndividuality which is the safeguard of the race, and with 
which modern life is always at war. They may last a long 
time: a tree goes on for years after it is really dead at the 
heart ; 27 2’y a rien gui vive si longtemps gu’un peuple mort.” 

. It is a new thing for a Frenchman to take the title 
“second empire” as more than a sobriquet, and to tell his 
countrymen that he is sadly afraid they have begun that 
life in death which the case of Byzantium shows may last 
for many centuries. France is in a sad plight; but so she 
has been before. Even the national morals are not lower 
than they were in the days of Henri III. ; and as for draw- 
ing comparisons between a French lad, “4 qui manque la 
vie et qui épuise le peu qui lui en reste & satisfaire ses pas- 
‘sions de vieillard” (p. 253), and a Jourd colosse anglais drawn 
-after the pattern of one of Punch’s Midland colliers, let M. 
Rambaud go into Touraine and Anjou, instead of taking his 
itypes from the Paris streets, and he will find that man for 
‘man the peasantry there are finer fellows than those in many 
English counties. 

Fatalism works in two ways: it may lead to desperation 
and that “wretchlessness” of which the Church article 
speaks; it may foster that energy which has made the 
‘Scotch successful all the world over. If you believe yourself 
predestined to great things, your faith will most likely be 
helpful; but if you are convinced that you belong to a 
rotting race, there is not much hope for you. Whatever 
you set about, you will think that you start heavily handi- 
capped, and your running will be weak in consequence. 

If Frenchmen come to feel as M. Rambaud does, what 
care they to do? Creative power in art (most manifest, as 
he truly says, in times of upheaval) he denies them ; even 
taste they will lose, if the wretched works which have been 
set up as models under the late empire do not show that 
they have already lost it. Their art and their literature are 
condemned to be Hindoo or even Chinese. 

This is a bad state for the home of ideas to fall into—a 
‘strange contrast to that glorious future which the ex-emperor 
foresaw for the Latin races when he supported the Jecker 
claims. Even we, with our “Celtic element,” and America 
with its strong Irish leaven, had better beware—unless in- 
deed Mr. Huxley is right, and Celt and Saxon are at bottom 
‘the same; in which case we may say that it is the Basque 
and not the Gaul which makes France too “Latin” in its 
-characteristics, 

With all his assumptions M. Rambaud is suggestive and 
{as we said) worth reading: his quotations, above all, are 
‘valuable ; it is well to be reminded (from M. Laboulaye) that 
‘the Spanish republics find the constitution of the United 
States a shirt of Nessus which destroys them ; and this from 


_ Chateaubriand, “on affirme que dans cette civilisation & 


naitre lespéce s’agrandira ; n’est-il pas 4 craindre que I’in- 
dividu ne diminue ?” is an unexpected parallel to a well- 
‘known line of Mr. Tennyson. H. S. Facan, 





LITERARY NOTES. 





In the Révue des deux Mondes (March 15) M. Renan begins 
to summarise the researches of MM. Boutaric and Natalis de 





——$— 


Wailly on another of Philip the Fair’s ministers, Guillaume 
de Nogaret. This first includes the affair of Anagni and 
the election of Benedict XI. M. Renan calls attention to the 
astuteness with which Nogaret makes his report of his nego- 
tiations with Boniface in 1300 justify or extenuate the later 
act of violence; and he points out that Philip’s victory over 
the papacy depended not so much on the daring coup de main, 
which failed, but on the death of Boniface and the pacific in- 
tentions of Benedict, which left it apparently unresented and 
certainly unpunished. 


The Gazzetta uffiziale (March 18) abridges from an unpub- 
lished MS. in the Casanatan library some letters to Cardinal 
Rinaldo da Este, written by G. B. Niccolosi, a Sicilian, giving a 
description of his journey from Milan to Baden in 1645. His 
observations and his jokes are strangely like those of tourists of 
the present day, though the latter are not always intelligible. He 
proposes that Via Ma/a should be called Via Pessima,; he de- 
scribes the inhabitants of the Grisons as all “ playing the Cato, 
the Fabius, the Marcellus in slippers ;” and by mentioning that 
the ruined castles on inaccessible heights above the Rhine were 
said to have been erected by “ tyrants of the country ” in the time 
of “the ancient Romans,” he gives a curious measure of the ex- 
tent and longevity of quite untrustworthy traditions ; for Italian 
vetturini of the present day are in the habit of giving just the 
same account of local strongholds, confusing most probably a 
real memory of small mediaeval tyrants with a hearsay belief in 
the omnipresence of the “antichi Romani.” 


The Nation (March 7) quotes from La Fleur des Chansons 
amoureuses (Rouen, 1600?) a poem “which is either the 
original or the translation ” of the pretty Elizabethan song, be- 
ginning “ While that the sun with his beams hot,” given as xli. 
in Mr. Palgrave’s Golden Treasury. There are. two verses 
more in the French than the English, but the refrain is one line 
instead of three. 


The publisher of the University of Glasgow, Mr. Maclehose, 
has forwarded us a poem entitled O/rig Granye, which seems 
worth noticing because it is a work of very considerable and at 
the same time most uncertain promise. The characters remind 
us of Mr. Oliphant’s Piccadilly. ‘The story is worked out rather 
too much in the manner of Mr. Browning, but it is conceived 
with quite uncommon power of kindly discrimination and 
insight ; and this is the promise; but it is at bottom a poor 
hackneyed old story, and this the writer does not seem to see. 
The situation of Lockley Hall supplies a text for admirable 
declamation, but when it comes to be developed, the hero is 
always a poor creature wearing himself out in a vulgar struggle 
with vulgarity. The pious self-pity of the worldly mother and 
the despair of the worldly daughter, which is /ess unreal for 
being theatrical, are really brilliantly put. But the light by 
which the author sees and shows them, though it is kindled 
from within, will only go on shining if it is shone upon ; it will 
soon burn itself out if only used to illuminate brilliant “ glimpses 
of the obvious.” The author, if he works out the satirical side 
of his book, may become a popular novelist ; if he works out 
the ideal side, or the side he means to be ideal, he may inherit 
the mantle of A. K. H. B.; if he rises altogether above Ol/rig 
Grange, he has force enough to be a real poet. 





The mysterious story of Kaspar Hauser, the wild boy, is 
nearly forgotten in England; but a book lately a 3 a by 
Dr. Meyer to prove that his whole story was a fraudulent in- 
vention has awakened a lively controversy in the newspapers, in 
which the surviving partisans of Hauser or their descendants 
endeavour—not to explain the mystery—but to show that there 
really was a mystery to explain. Unfortunately all the contem- 
porary investigations into the case were conducted with incre- 
dible carelessness and disregard of the rules of evidence ; and 
though Professor Daumer promises fresh facts in favour of the 
sincerity of Lord Stanhope’s protégé, his letter on the subject in 
the Adlg. Zeit. (March 14) does not lead us to expect that they 
will be very important or conclusive. 
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We have to announce the death at Cracow of Count Prezdziecki, 
a considerable name in the history, archaeology, and literature 
of Poland. Born in 1814 in Podolia, he began life in the Russian 
diplomatic service. As a youth he had travelled throughout 
Europe, and in 1845 published a couple of volumes of travels in 
Sweden, and a series of historical and picturesque sketches in 
Podolia, Volhynia, and Ukrain. A large fortune enabled him to 
play Mecaenas to Polish history: and Theiner’s Monumenta 
Poloniae et Lithuaniae, the last three volumes of Michael Wisy- 
niewski’s History of Polish Literature, as well as the great 
edition of Dlugo§z’s works now in course of publication at 
Cracow, were supported by his liberality. Among his own 
books may be named—Sfecimens of Mediaeval Art in Poland, 
the Domestic Life of Hedwiga and Fagellon, the Queens of 
the Fagelion Family, &c. His death is a great loss. 


The controversy as to the nationality of Copernicus has been 
lately resumed in an anonymous pamphlet published at Breslau. 
The arguments in support of the Polish claim to him are that 
he was born in a Polish town (Thorn) of a Cracow family, that 
his name and his best friends were Polish, and that, if he had 
been a German, he would not have studied as he did at the 
University of Cracow. Unfortunately for the discussion, Coper- 
nicus has left nothing behind him in any other language but 
Latin. An excellent edition of his works, with Polish translation 
by Bartoszewicz, has lately been published at Warsaw, 








Art and Archaeology. 


Grimm’s Select Essays. [Zehn ausgewahite Essays zur Einfiihrung 
in das Studium der modernen Kunst. Von Hermann Grimm.] 
Berlin: Diimmler’s Verlag, 1871. 


THE student of classic art finds himself in a deserted ruin, 
where out of mouldering fragments he strives to reconstruct 
a whole, to divine the life of the dead, to image forth their 
work, their age, and the character and succession of their 
different periods of production. But, if we turn to modern 
work, we are embarrassed by the very abundance of our 
materials. Letters, documents, biographies, are at hand, 
with which to piece out, complete, and interpret, the faults, 
the doubts, the problems suggested by the subject. Instead 
of resting on the shifting sands of hypothesis, and the 
uncertain bases of subjective impressions, we are able to 
make deductions from facts. Yet, after all, our mass of 
materials is but a mass of materials which no one has yet 
attempted to bring into shape and order. Every day the 
want of anything like systematic arrangement is more and 
more painfully felt. In the present volume of essays 
Dr. Grimm contributes something towards the commence- 
ment of the herculean task, rather, indeed, by the spirit in 
which he writes than by actual fact of accomplishment. 
Under the somewhat inappropriate title of “an introduction 
the study of modern art” we have what is strictly speaking 
an introduction to the study of German work of the present 
day. We pass from Raphael and Michel Angelo to Carlo 
Saraceni, who becomes the text for an essay on the 
decadence ; Albrecht Diirer typifies the great movement of 
the sixteenth century in Germany ; a chapter on Goethe’s 
relations to the arts seizes the critical moment when German 
art became again an expression of national life; Carstens 
brings us to Cornelius and Schinkel ; and the closing paper 
discusses the fresh impetus given in a wholly new direction 
by the national art museums which are now springing 
up over the whole of Europe. These essays are really 
completely independent of each other, and were produced 
at very different periods of time. They are now put before 
us without any attempt having been made to give them a 
connected literary form, and it is only because of the tone 
common to them all that we are enabled to treat them as a 





whole. In the opening paper, an address to the Venus of 
Milo, the key-note of the book is struck— 

‘* Bewunderung und Staunen erweckt sie, die Phantasie trigt uns 
mit Macht zuriick zu ihren Zeiten, aber fremd bleibt sie uns dennoch, 
und wahrend wir im Anschauen verloren sind, sagt uns eine leise 
Stimme, es sei fiir uns kein Herz mehr in dieser Schénheit.” 


The product of a past age may say much to us, but it 
cannot have the full significance which attached to it in its 
own place and day. ‘There is no such thing as cosmopolitan 
art. The charm of novelty is a legitimate charm. ©The age 
in which we live is the best for us. It is impossible for us 
to thrill with the emotions which quickened the pulse of 
past life. Therefore the art of our own time has power, to 
move us when the work of the Past, however great, leaves 
us cold in the midst of our admiration. 

‘* Orest und Oedipus, Ipigenie und Antigone, was haben sie gemein 

mit meinem Herzen?” 
The crowning beauty of that which is handed down to us 
from the Past is fled. The surroundings are gone, the 
people are no more who girt about the master and his 
work—that work in which he shadowed forth his secret, 
which was one and the same as the secret of his people and 
his day. So, for us, to-day, the day which is ours, is the 
best, and its art, however bad, better to us than any which 
has been before. 

It will be evident from these passages that Dr. Grimm 
approaches the subject of art from the literary point of 
view. And this point of view, however full of value and 
interest, gives us only one side of the question, the side: 
which is alone intelligible to the artistically uneducated 
mind. Form and content, the constituent elements of a 
work of art actually inseparable, are separable in idea. To 
the man trained in literature as to the public, the chief 
element of interest is content, a quantity ever varying in 
relation to the age. To the artist, the predominant interest 
is form. The brotherhood of art is no empty word; each 
artist is a student of the same science, the science which 
gives form. The learner of to-day can stand in spirit 
without effort by the teacher of the Past. But he who 
enters on the study of art through the gate of literature has 
ever to create for himself by a mental process the conditions 
which complete the work under observation, before he can 
see its import. As a consequence he stands admiring, 
moved rather by cold and conscious pressure than because 
he has given himself over unreservedly to his impressions. 
The skilled musician, on the contrary, reads a sonata of 
Mozart’s unchecked by reflections on the conditions of life 
in Austria when Mozart wrote; and the Venus of Milo is to 
the artists of England as she was to the sculptors of Greece. 
And even when we speak strictly of the content—the 
“ geistige Inhalt ”—we must remember that works of the finest 
art develop generally some simple strain of passion; eternal 
in human nature, which, as such, speaks straight to the heart 
of all time in spite of unaccustomed mode of manifestation. 
It is only after having made these limitations that we can 
give a qualified assent to Dr. Grimm’s proposition—“ the 
art of the day is the best for the day.” It is, indeed, the 
outcome of the day’s striving, fashioned of the thoughts. 
common to us all. Doubtless to the German, Potsdam is 
more lovely than the Parthenon ; the frescoes of the Lud- 
wigskirche surpass the hand of Raphael in the Vatican ; 
and Frederick, brave in the Berlin square, breathes a holier 
inspiration than the god-born sorrow of Niobe. 

Yet, out of what may seem to some onesidedness and 
defect, comes the special point and value of these essays. 
Dr. Grimm has confined himself to criticism and imterpre- 
tation in that province in which he is a master. He does. 
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not pretend to offer us here speculative theories, or aesthetic 
criticism for which he has no gift, but seizes on the relation 
of the artist to the thought and life of his time. And he 
has given us in every instance a suggestive and vivid picture, 
without affectation in thought or manner. In the paper on 
Michel Angelo and Raphael he has indicated the relative 
position of both by happy touches, which discriminate them 
not only as artists but as men. The grand figure of Michel 
Angelo is treated with a sympathy rare even in those ready 
to do him just honour, and the stress which is laid on the 
depths of tenderness and sensitiveness in his nature shows 
considerable power of insight into character. Wherever 
there is any falling short in judgment, it would seem to 
arise rather out of the influences of early association and 
training than from any defect of natural power. It appears, 
indeed, in the highest degree improbable that one who 
so warmly enjoys modern German work, and who can 
speak of the Cornelius movement in terms of such en- 
thusiastic admiration, should be able to bring to his task 
full appreciation of the qualities which are essential to 
a genuine work of art. If, however, certain signs are here 
noted which the English critic, in common with the non- 
German world, holds to be marks of imperfect or improperly 
trained perception, it is with much reserve of judgment, 
and with a strong desire to bring into full relief the valuable 
qualities of Dr. Grimm’s book. No one who reads it will 
fail to see its freedom from pretension and phrase-making, 
or to be attracted by the way in which he sketches the 
leading lines of each age, the power with which he in- 
dividualises each man, connects him with his time, and reads 
him in his work. E. F. S. Patrison, 





ART NOTES. 





A letter dated Berlin, end of February 1872, and signed 
Phil. Silvanus, appears in the present number of the Zeztschrift 
fiir bildende Kunst. It gives interesting particulars as to the 
relations now existing between the government and those art 
institutions which are under governmental control. Both the 
Academy of Arts and the Royal Museums have suffered severely 
under the Miihler ~égzme, and are hoping anxiously for a more 
liberal policy from his successor, Dr. Falk. Many posts have 
been allowed to remain vacant from motives of economy ; the 

uestion now is by whom are they to be filled, and what is to be 
the ‘programme of the future. Of old, there was a General- 
Director, to whom the directors of the separate galleries and 
cabinets were subordinate ; the chief was always considered to 
fill a court office, and it was necessary that he should be hof- 
féhig. Since the voluntary resignation of Herr von Olfers, who 
obtained this appointment through the favour of the Queen 
Dowager, this pers has remained unoccupied. It is now nomin- 
ally held by the Crown Prince, Herr von Usedom being ap- 
pointed at least for six months as his Adlatus. According to all 
report, Herr von Usedom is the right man for the place. But, 
it is asked, is the existence of such a place desirable? The 
General-Director has the supervision of a number of collections 
and galleries, which represent the most various departments of 
the arts. No man alive can possess in each special knowledge 
which would warrant him in trusting to his own judgment. He 
must therefore often (whoever he may be) rely on his sub- 
ordinates if he wish to avoid making serious mistakes. On the 
other hand, it is urged with much show of reason that in 
the interests of the institutions themselves it is highly desirable 
that — should have a zealous and active representative who 
can make their wants known to government, and enforce the 
attentive consideration of their pecuniary and other needs. 


The Burlington Club intend to hold an exhibition of pictures 
and drawings by Holbein in the house of the club, and to open 
the same at the end of April next. This exhibitiun will include 
Pictures and drawings from Windsor Castle and other royal 








palaces. At present there is a fine collection of drawings by 
Claude on view, together with Limoges enamels lent by Baron 
Rothschild and another member of the club. 


The Academy at Diisseldorf has been destroyed by fire. The 
picture gallery and library have escaped. 


Mr. George Burnett’s choice collection of modern pictures, 
water-colour drawings, and a few pictures by old masters, was 
disposed of on Saturday, March 16, by Messrs. Christie and 
Manson. The drawing by T. M. W. Turner, R.A., of St. Agnes’ 
Hill, engraved in the “ England and Wales” series, fetched 350 
guineas ; his “Kelso Bridge,” an exquisite drawing in miniature, 
141 guineas; “Brienne,” another drawing in miniature, en- 
graved as an illustration to Sir Walter Scott’s works, 150 
guineas ; “ Whitehaven and a View on the Medway,” a sketch in 
oils, 150 guineas. “The Spring of Life,” by Mr. Frederick 
Walker, 1o1 guineas. Two dne paintings by J. Constable, R.A., 
“ A View on the Stour, Canterbury,” 475 guineas, and a cabinet 
picture, “ The Opening of Waterloo Bridge,” 315 guineas. -The 
“Frank Encampment,” by J. F. Lewis, R.A., 420 guineas. 


Three cabinet examples of Edouard Frére, 1021 guineas. . 


“ Dolores,” by John Phillip, R.A., 900 guineas. The prices now 
given for works of recognised merit, both in England and 
abroad, have reached a point never before touched. On the 
Friday preceding the sale of Mr. Burnett’s collection, a single 
plaque of Wedgwood ware, the “ Nine Muses,” by Flaxman, was 
sold for 100/. 


Sir John Gilbert, who has just received the honour of knight- 
hood on succeeding to the presidency of the Old Society of 
Painters in Water Colours, was born at Blackheath, Kent, in 
1817. Although he is principally known to the public by his 
popular illustrations of popular works, he has throughout his 
career constantly painted both in oil and water colour, and ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy, at the British Institution, and 
at the Gallery of British Artists. In 1852 he was elected an 
associate of the Old Water Colour Society, and he became a 
full member. in the following year. He is now the president of 
the society, and has recently been elected an associate of the 
Royal Academy. 


We hear that the paintings offered for exhibition in the Albert 
Hall, though equalling in number those sent in last year, have 
considerably deteriorated in quality. 


The sale of the Pereire collection ended on the 9th of March. 
Examples of the French school in the eighteenth century came 
to the hammer on the 7th. A “ Little Girl,” by Greuze, went 
for 32,500 fr. ; and Pater’s “ Plaisirs champétres ” fetched 19,200 
fr. On the 8th and 9th came the Flemish and Dutch pictures. 
A “Female Portrait,” Franz Hals, 21,000 fr.; Rembrandt’s 
portrait of Justus Lipsius, 38,500 fr.; Rubens’ “Apollo and 
Midas,” 40,000 fr. ; Jacob Ruysdael’s “ Le Chateau,” 47,000 fr. 
The sum total realised by the sale was 1,785,586 fr. 


M. Champfleury has been named successor to M. Riocreux, 
as head of the collections of the national manufactory of 
Sévres. The death of M. Riocreux was announced in our last 
number. 





The administration of the Louvre has just purchased the 
crayon portrait of Ingres which was engraved by Calamatta. 


A superb specimen of eighteenth-century art was brought to 
the hammer on the 20th March, at the Hétel Drouot. Amongst 
about a hundred fine Italian, French, and German medals, oc- 
cured the magnificent medallions of Louis XVI. and Marie 
Antoinette, executed in 1785 in hammered and chiselled silver 
by Lortior, the king’s goldsmith. The copper gilt frame which 
surrounds them is also a gem in its way ; it was the work of 
Gouthiére, and is elaborately ornamented with the royal arms 
encircled by branches of lilies. 
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The rumour runs in Paris that Mile. Rosa Bonheur is to be 
made a member of the Academy of Fine Arts. It is also said 
that the Royal Academy of London has in contemplation the 
admission amongst its number of the most distinguished English 
women artists. As respects the French Academy, it would be 
no innovation, but the revival of a custom which prevailed from 
its foundation up to the revolution of ’89. Me. Vigée Lebrun 
was the last woman academician. 


Under the title “ Chronologische Lijst der Ammans van Ant- 
werpen,” an extract has been reprinted from the Annals of the 
Belgian Archaeological Academy, which will be of interest to 
students of the school of Bruges. It is a notice by the late 
M. Torfs, with annotations by M. le Chevalier Léon de Burbure, 
on Jean van Eyck, commonly called van Eycke, Amman d’An- 
vers, in 1431-1437 ; and Jean van Eyck, the well-known painter, 
who are possibly one and the same person. The painter was, 
as is commonly known, valet de chambre to Philippe le Bon, 
and the Amman was probably the Jean van Eyck mentioned as 
Auissiey to the same prince. But it is worthy of remark that 
these two men whose names are precisely similar lived at the 
same time, at the same court, were both favourites of the Duke 
of Burgundy, and that the Amman is never mentioned after the 
death of the painter. 


The direction of the Dresden Gallery bought, not long ago, as 
a Holbein, a painting in monochrome of the “Death of Vir- 
ginia,” signed with the monogram “HB.” Herr Director J. 
Hiibner has lately made public in the Jilustrirte Zeitung a 
woodcut from the work in question. His statement that the 
monogram, which apparently referred to Hans Bock, disap- 
peared in the process of cleaning incites us to wish for more 
minute particulars as to the process employed. It is possible to 
destroy even a genuine inscription. 








Music. 


The Oratorios of Carissimi. Edited by F. Chrysander. Volume 
the First ; containing Latin Oratorios: ephte, Fudicium Salo- 
montis, Fonas, Baltazar. [To be continued.]} 

THE life of Giacomo Carissimi was the most eventful, as 

well as one of the longest, recorded in musical biography. 

Greater changes in musical practice are included between 

the beginning and the end of his artistic career than of any 

other musician. Born about the year 1580, he might have 
seen Palestrina ; living certainly till 1670—how much longer 
is uncertain—he might equally have seen Lully, J. Ambros 

Bach (the father of Johann Sebastian), and Purcell. He pro- 

bably knew Stradella and Corelli, and he is said to have 

given some instructions to Alessandro Scarlatti; men, one 
and all, whose compositions differ from those of Palestrina as 
widely as the “perfected” Gothic of the fourteenth century 
differs from the Romane of the tenth, or—a closer analogy— 
as the English of Dryden from that of Chaucer. To attri- 
bute to Carissimi, as has sometimes been done, or to any 
single composer, the invention of what is now understood 
by “expression” in music is absurd. The works of his 
predecessors, “the old masters,’ abound in expression, 

““although,” as Dr. Boyce has well put it, “ not so particu- 

larly marked” as in those of the more modern. But to 

Carissimi may be fairly granted the merit of having, more 

than any other musician, contributed to the perfecting of 

modern tonality, without which this same “expression,” so 
characteristic of modern music, would certainly have been 
unattainable. The works of this great musician, who lived 
nearly a century, and who would seem to have allowed no 
day to pass without a “ bar,” have, for the most part, re- 
mained hitherto in manuscript. Collections of them are 
to be met with in many libraries public and private; in 
the Bibliothtque Nationale, of Paris; in Christ Church, 
Oxford ; even in the British Museum, so distinguished for 





its deficiencies in music and musical literature ; and in the 
collection made by the late Abbé Santini of Rome, now, 
I believe, dispersed—a collection, of inestimable value, 
which the trustees of the British Museum might have pur- 
chased a few years since for a few hundred pounds. 

Among the works of Carissimi which have attained the 
greatest reputation—have been most frequently referred to, 
and from which extracts have been most frequently made— 
are his oratorios ; a class of composition to which he would 
seem to have been led to devote his powers both by natural 
inclination and through association with the disciples of San 
Filippo Neri—the Oratorians. The earnest, though not of 
necessity sombre, tone suggested by the places and occasions 
for which these works were required, and the scope’ for 
varied musical expression which their quasi-dramatic struc- 
ture afforded, must have been congenial to a disposition 
and a talent like those of Carissimi—the one enquiring, ten- 
tative, adventurous, the other fortified by the possession of 
all the learning of the learned age at the close of which he 
first saw the light. Of these oratorios, the volume before 
us—one of a set of Denkmaler der Tonkunst,to others of 
which, in their turns, I hope to be able to call attention— 
contains four, no one of which has, I believe, ever before 
been printed entire. In one of these, I have an especial 
interest. A MS. copy of Jephte came into my possession a 
good many years since, and the study of it so excited my 
admiration that I determined on the first possible opportu- 
nity to give a public performance of it. This I was enabled 
to do in the year 1850. Besides a chorus, “ Plorate Filii 
Israel,” which Handel has transferred bodily to his oratorio 
Samson—an act which renders praise of it superfluous—it 
contains others, one depicting the flight of the Ammonites, 
the other the joy of the Israelites after victory, which, 
though musically less interesting, are scenically much more 
so. But the glory and wonder of the work, without any 
reference to its date, are the recitatives and arie parlants, 
which for “ spanning ” of “ words with just note and accent” 
have never, and even for pure musical charm have seldom, 
been exceeded by the productions in the same kind of the 
greatest modern masters, favoured as they have been by 
more than two centuries of subsequent experiment. The 
reader who may suspect this praise to be extravagant has 
but to turn to the first scene between Jephtha and his 
daughter after his return from victory (pp. 17-20), or to the 
lament of the daughter, “ Plorate, Colles !” which immediately 
follows, with its wailing echoes, and judge for himself. 

The oratorio following /ephte in the present volume, 
Judicium Salominis, is attributed by M. Fétis—he does 
not say why, or on what authority—to Cesti, one of 
the most distinguished of Carissimi’s many distinguished 
pupils. From internal evidence I should certainly be in- 
clined to attribute it to a somewhat, though not much, later 
hand, which might easily have been that of Cesti. The 
choruses are quite after the manner of his master ; so also 
are the recitatives, though perhaps they are not quite up to 
the standard of Carissimi. But the work is full of passages, 
which indicate a condition of the vocal art mechanically in 
advance of any which Carissimi could have known till after 
he had quite formed his style—an advance involving the 


** Wanton heed, and giddy cunning, 
The melting voice through mazes running,” 


which must have first struck the ear of Milton in his Italian 
travels, and which must have been novelties, even in the 
Land of Song, as late as the middle of the seventeenth 
century. The solo parts of the /udicium Salomonis abound 
in fioriture, and the solo of the true mother after her child 
has been restored to her, “Congratulamini mihi, Omnes,’ 
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presents some difficulties even for the best trained modern 
vocalist. 

Baltazar, which follows it, is a more extended work than 
Salomon. Its plan, too, is altogether different, and more 
after the manner adopted by Carissimi’s German-born but 
Venetian-bred younger contemporary, Heinrich Schiitz. 
The scenes are connected together by narrative, and the 
choruses, besides being more numerous, as the subject 
demanded, are more developed, and written for a larger 
choir. The great composer has naturally brought all his 

wers of musical expression to bear on the interpretation 
of the handwriting on the wall. Daniel intones the words 
he has to interpret on the same interval—a minor third— 
making each successive intonation of them a tone higher 
than the last. Even now, when this kind of sequence has 
been treated in every conceivable manner, and presented with 
every conceivable orchestral adjunct, this passage cannot 
fail profoundly to move the susceptible hearer. What must 
have been its effect two hundred and fifty years ago, when 
it was, if not absolutely new, in the highest degree uncom- 
mon and unexpected ! 

The fourth and last oratorio in this volume, to which we 
are promised a sequel, is Jonas, unquestionably the most 
varied and the most beautiful of the four. The recitatives 
are as interesting musically as they are appropriate to the 
characters to whom they are assigned and the situations 
which have suggested them. If the work contain no single 
piece of part-writing as closely knit—wherein the passages 
seem as inevitably to grow out of one another—as the 
“Plorate” of Jephie, the closing “‘ Peccavimus, Domine,” 
with its long overlapping phrases, its masculine suspensions, 
and its eight-part counterpoint—each part moving with the 
ease and freedom of an independent melody—approaches 
the “ Plorate” very nearly ; and proves that, if Carissimi was 
the first practitioner of a new and necessarily incomplete 
art, it was from choice, not necessity ; and that he might have 
been equally the last, in point of time, of an old and complete 
one—wu/timus Romanorum. In thechoruses of a more dramatic 
character—which are for two choirs, and moreover have 
an independent orchest-al accompaniment—Carissimi has 
exhibited powers of description and realisation which even 
a contemporary composer with a hundred models before him 
might envy. In one of these the terrors inspired by a 
storm at sea, and in another the confession of the repentant 
Ninevites, are depicted or expressed in accents not only true 
to nature, but of themselves beautiful and regular. Caris- 
simi stands alone among musical reformers in having never 
forgotten that even expression may be attained at too great 
a sacrifice—that of the art through which it is achieved. 

JouN HUuLLAH. 





NOTES ON MUSIC. 


In his eighth annual concert, Mr. Walter Bache has again con- 
siderably added to his claims on our gratitude for the propaga- 
tion ?of modern German‘ and especially of Liszt’s music in 
England. The programme almost exclusively consisted of com- 
positions by this master, the piéce de résistance, “ Les Préludes,” 
No. 3 of the Podmes symphoniques, being repeated by desire. 
We have spoken about this work on a former occasion (see 
Academy, vol. ii. p.'282), and will add only that the applause of the 
audience seemed even more enthusiastic and genuine than last 
year, showing how the great beauties of the composition had 
gained by a repeated hearing. The principal new feature of 
this concert was another symphony by Liszt called Festklange 
(“ Sounds of Festivity”). Although an explanatory programme 
like Lamartine’s words to the “Préludes” was not added to 
this piece, every hearer of moderate imagination could easily 
discern the fundamental scheme, passing through all the phases 








of festive delight and enjoyment from the sacred strains of a 
religious ceremony to the merry rhythms of a dance at a village 
fair. In this high imaginative faculty consists the chief merit of 
the work, which otherwise seems to suffer somehow from the 
pompous noisiness of an occasional composition. Two charm- 
ing songs without words for pianoforte by Liszt (the one a 
musical interpretation of one of Petrarch’s sonnets), and likewise 
the Polonaise brillante by Weber, arranged for pianoforte and 
orchestra by Liszt, Mr. Bache rendered with all the delicacy of 
touch and technical skill which the modern treatment of his 
instrument requires. The latter work was conducted by Mr. 
Manns ; other orchestral pieces by Mr. Bache. 


The most interesting feature of the first Philharmonic concert 
was the first appearance in England of a German violinist, 
Herr Burgheer, of Detmold, who, together with his master, Herr 
Joachim, played the concerto for two violins in B Minor by 
Spohr. It is in pieces for his own instrument that the consider- 
able merits of this otherwise somewhat antiquated composer 
show to greatest advantage, and the rendering of the concerto 
by two of the most accomplished artists of his own school was 
a rare treat to the refined musical ear. Herr Burgheer played 
besides with great success Tartini’s 77z//o del Diavolo, 





Selected Article. 


Die Kiinstler von Haarlem. Von W. Bode. Zeitschrift fiir bildende 
Kunst, March 8. 
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sa Fille. Didier. 


Jounson, C. F. Lucretius on the Nature of Things, translated into 
English Verse, with Introduction and Notes. New York : De Witt, 
C, Lent, and Co. 
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Paris : Thoriss, 1871. 
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ScHUCHARDT, Christian, Director a. D. der grossherzoglichen Kunst- 
sammlung zu Weimar. Lucas Cranach des Aelteren Leben und 
Werke. III. Theil. Leipzig: F. H. Brockhaus, 1870. 

SAINTE-BEuvE, C. A. Nouveaux Lundis. Tome 13™*, Paris: 
Michel Lévy Fr. 

SAINTE-BEUVE, C. A. Souvenirs et Indiscrétions, Le Diner du Ven- 
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Theology. 


Short Explanation of the Acts of the Apostles. [Awurze Erkli- 
rung der Apostelgeschichte. Von Dr. W.M. L. de Wette. Vierte 
Auflage, bearbeitet und stark erweitert von Lic. Th. Fr. Overbeck, 
a. 0. Professor in Basel.] Leipzig : Hireei. 


SEVERAL parts of de Wette’s commentary on the New Testa- 
ment have been issued since his death in a revised form, 
but this is the first time that an editor has been selected 
from the later school of critics. The difficulty of the task 
undertaken by Dr. Overbeck consisted not only in the large 
accumulation of materials within the last twenty years, but 
in the necessity of accommodating the work to the very 
view which de Wette himself controverted. The exposition 
of the Acts of the Apostles is rightly described by Dr. Over- 
beck as “the weakest portion of de Wette’s Handbook.” 
The much praised brevity of the author degenerates here 
into a meagreness which generally leaves the reader help- 
less in the face of the numerous questions raised by recent 
criticism. De Wette was not an opponent of this criticism 
on principle; he was, in fact, its most useful pioneer ; 
though the editor remarks with much justice, that “when 
the Paulus of Baur, and a little earlier the kindred work of 
Schneckenburger, came in his way, de Wette was no longer 
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of an age consistent with full receptiveness for such original 
works.” Besides, the classical work on the Acts by Zeller, 
which developed and gave a more comprehensive justifi- 
cation to Baur’s hypothesis, had not yet appeared. The 
editor had consequently to choose between substituting a 
new work of his own, and subjecting that of de Wette to a 
very thorough revision. He chose the latter, in accordance 
with the wishes of the publisher. The whole of the original 
commentary is preserved, but has received many additions 
and the necessary corrections from the editor. The only 
place where: the fresh matter has entirely excluded the old 
is in the introductory sections, which are now almost entirely 
out of date. It cannot, however, be denied that the book 
has thus become rather difficult to use, and we hope the 
editor will take the next opportunity of making it altogether, 
as the larger half of it is already, the organ of his own views. 

Dr. Overbeck’s work is based on the researches of Baur 
and Zeller. It is even to some slight extent influenced by 
the writings of apologetic critics, for though the editor refutes 
their sophisms at length, he confesses that a “ not inappre- 
ciable” though “not nearly the best” part of his critical 
opinions has been derived from the study of their works. 
But Dr. Overbeck has not stopped short with the results of 
Baur and Zeller. A number of questions, barely touched 
by his predecessors, have received either a solution or at 
least the first careful examination at his hands, It is 
remarkable that he should have found so much still requiring 
to be cleared up in the Pauline part of the book. In his 
theory, too, of the object of the Acts, he deviates materially 
from Baur and Zeller. Instead of viewing the book as an 
offer of peace from the Pauline to the Jewish-Christian 
party, he points out that it already occupies “ the character- 
istic position of the ancient Church in general,” and there- 
fore cannot be the result of the simple opposition between 
the first Christian parties. Against Zeller’s view in par- 
ticular he objects, that it fails to solve the riddle, how the 
book can be on the one side so decidedly Gentile in its 
tendency, on the other so weak in its Paulinism (if we may 
be allowed the word). ‘The view that it was designed for 
Jewish Christians is refuted by the ational antagonism 
everywhere prominent, and forming so strong a contrast to 
its dogmatic Judaism. Under this head we are called upon 
to notice the prominence deliberately given to the unbelief 
of the Jews, the external separation of the Christians, and 
lastly the predominance of the Gentile-Christian element, 
which is constantly assumed in the Acts. The “ political 
side” of the Acts is also discussed, that is, the endeavour 
of the writer to recommend Christianity in high quarters, 
by describing the good understanding between Paul and 
the Roman officials. On the other hand it is shown that 
the author has already given up the distinctive theology of 
Paul, and only clings to his universalism, without basing it 
on the Pauline conception of the law; that the step how- 
ever was not taken as a concession to Jewish Christianity, 
but in consequence of Judaistic influences on Gentile Chris- 
tianity, and the natural incapacity of the latter to understand 
the problems of the original Paulinism. The antitheses of 
the apostolic age have, according to Dr. Overbeck, already 
lost their original significance, while Gentile Christianity 
appears “as the legitimate fruit of the primitive apostolic 
Christianity, not as the original foundation of Paul breaking 
through the barriers of the primitive church.” The latter 
is, in spite of his separation from his countrymen, described 
as equally faithful to the law with the elder apostles, and 
defended against the charge of having been the preacher of 
-apostacy ; but this, too, is not a deliberate concession to 
Jewish Christianity, but rests purely on the assumption that 
the legal obligation of Jewish Christians was universal in 





the apostolic age, and was therefore recognised as such by 
Paul. On the other hand, the first mission to the Gentiles is 
carried back to the elder apostles, and the public appearance 
of Paul marks no fresh sfage in the development of Christi- 
anity. Connected, according to Dr. Overbeck, with this 
veiling of original differences is the fact that the conflicts 
of Paul in the Acts are always with Jews, not Jewish 
Christians. Hence the book is described as the “ attempt 
of a Gentile Christianity, itself strongly influenced -by the 
early Christian Judaism,-to explain its relation to the past, 
especially to its own origin and its founder Paul.” 

This point of view involves a material advance upon pre- 
vious criticism, and one which leads of itself to an abatement 
of that character of interestedness which Baur and Zeller 
ascribed to the author. Dr. Overbeck, seems, however, 
not sufficiently to have considered that the parallel evolved 
between Peter and Paul, the inauguration of the Gentile 
missions ascribed to the former, and the punctual observance 
of the law to the latter, cannot be explained from ignorance 
of the apostolic age, but only from a conscious purpose. 
This is still more evident from another circumstance, 
namely, that the Pauline epistles with which the author 
was certainly well acquainted give an -entirely different 
picture of the party-differences. But the existence of a 
conscious purpose implies that the Gentile Christianity 
represented in the Acts of the Apostles had still to struggle 
for its rights against the attacks of Judaisers, and though 
not amounting to a proposition of peace to the other side, 
the book is certainly an apology for Gentile Christianity 
and its founder in opposition to the attempt of Judaisers to 
exhibit it as a falling away from the primitive faith. This 
view of the book would find its complete justification if we 
could recognise more distinctly the record employed in the 
composition of the Petrine portion in particular, a record 
which was probably characterized by an opposition to Paul. 
Of course the intended apology was facilitated by the stand- 
ing-point of the author, who, as Dr. Overbeck rightly shows, 
had no appreciation of the peculiar position of Paul, and 
saw in him not the apostle of the Gentiles, but, as also in 
Peter, an “ universal apostle.” 

The editor has devoted particular care to the investigation 
of the historical sources of the Acts. In opposition to the 
earlier view, which regarded the speeches and letters as so 
many documents at the disposal of the writer, he lays stress 
partly on the peculiarities of style which pervade these as 
well as other parts of the book, and partly on the close 
connection between their contents and the general tendency 
of the work. He points out as the only historical source, 
for which there is any direct evidence, the narrative of a 
travelling companion of Paul, whom he supposes to be, not 
Timothy, but Luke. The passages derived from this source, 
in which Luke relates his own experiences, and shows that 
he is an eye-witness by his use of jets (the so-called Wir- 
Stiicke), relate chiefly to the journeys of the apostle, and 
especially those by sea. But Dr. Overbeck clearly shows 
that this was no mere itinerary or travelling diary, but a 
detailed description of the apostle’s missionary labours, 
which is distinguished from the rest of the Acts by peculiarities 
of style and contents, and cannot have proceeded from the 
writer of that book. Its intermittent use is not to be ac- 
counted for by the presence or absence of the narrator, nor 
by his personal relation to the events, nor yet from the plan 
of the book. The passages taken from it are not even in- 
serted without alteration, but are sometimes much abridged, 
and sometimes have to give place to descriptions in the 
tone of the rest of the Acts. Their source is alluded to at 
three critical points (xvi. 10, xx. 5, xxvii. 1), an allusion due 
to the evident wish of the compiler to be himself identified 
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with the companion of Paul. The commencement of the 
narrative is lost, as well as a great part of its original con- 
tents. As to the question (probably to be answered in the 
affirmative) whether the first missionary journey of Paul 
(ch. xiii, and xiv.) fell within its sphere, Dr. Overbeck 
expresses himself doubtfully (p. xlv, cp. p. lix); but he has 
taken all the more pains to determine, from xvi. 10 onwards, 
the sections borrowed from this narrative. These are, with 
some additions and other alterations, ch. xvi. 10-17, xx. 4- 
xxi. 16, xxvii. 1-xxxviii. 14; while in xxi. 17, &c., xxviii. 15, 
&c. the compiler is thought to have connected his own work 
with the preceding narrative, by expressions borrowed from 
the latter. This hypothesis, however, is arbitrary. The 
renewed mention of the arrival in Jerusalem in ch. xxi. 17, 
may be accounted for upon the supposition that the original 
text was only excerpted by the compiler; and the same 
explanation may be given of the #Aopev eis “Payyy, repeated 
in xxviii. 16 from ver. 14. The hypothesis of Dr. Over- 
beck is refuted by the occurrence of the words ovv jiv, 
xxi. 18, which it is too great a licence to remove from the 
original narrative. The sections xx. 17-38, 33-36, 43 
jovAdpuevos Siacaoa. tov IatAov), are regarded as the inter- 
polations of the compiler ; xxviii. 1-10, as an excerpt with 
additions by the latter. And these are not the only passages 
in which, according to Dr. Overbeck, the compiler is de- 
pendent on the same record. Not a few statements are 
borrowed from it in the account of Paul’s journey in Greece 
(ch. xvii. and xviii.), though these are thoroughly worked up 
into an independent narrative. Of course many points of 
detail may be viewed differently. Dr. Overbeck, for instance, 
regards xxi. 10-14 as a later addition, partly on the ground 
of its close affinity to the spirit of the narrative, partly of 
the “ indistinctness of the chronology.” Yet the latter may be 
sufficiently accounted for, if we suppose the compiler in 
vw. 9 and ro to be only excerpting a more detailed nar- 
rative, while the former is a proof, not that the notice of 
Agabus is a fiction, but only that the compiler selected and 
reproduced this scene from the original record. The only 
new feature is in xxi. 13 ; and by the removal of this, v. 14 
appears in a closer connection with v. 12. It may be added 
that the same reasons which have induced Zeller and Over- 
beck to mark xxvii. 21-26, 33-36, as interpolations of the 
compiler, also apply to verse 31. (Be this as it may, it is 
at any rate one of the editor’s distinctive characteristics that 
he has investigated the relation of the record we have spoken 
of to the Acts of the Apostles in a more thorough manner 
than his predecessors, and has conclusively proved that they 
are by different authors. The only other parts which, in 
Dr. Overbeck’s opinion, are probably derived from a written 
source (though the precise nature of this is uncertain), are 
the narratives relating to Peter, and the section viii. 9-24. 
These, too (as in the narratives of Pentecost, of Cornelius, 
and Simon Magus), have been largely modified by the com- 
piler. The date of the composition is placed in the times 
of Trajan or Hadrian ; at least the editor wishes “to keep 
open ” the second and third decades of the second century; 
and the place selected for it is not Rome, but Ephesus. 
' The most material improvements in the commentary are 
to be found in the portion relative to the speeches. The 
theory of their entire or partial authenticity is subjected to 
a searching examination, and their connection both as a 
whole and in each of their parts with the peculiar plan of 
the book distinctly exhibited. See especially the analyses 
of Paul’s speeches at Athens and Miletus, and his three 
Speeches on his trial, together with the entire section in 
which the latter are imbedded: a masterly analysis, which 
supplements and develops the critical theory of the book in 
‘Several essential points. We find also a new view, differing 








from Baur’s, of the speech of Stephen, and of the apostolic 
decree. According to Dr. Overbeck, Stephen was not 
really a precursor of Paul, and the apostolic decree was not a 
compromise offered to the contemporaries of the writer, but 
an attempt to account for the precepts relating to proselytes 
still enforced in the Gentile Christian circles, on the one 
hand, and for the legal strictness ascribed to Paul on the 
other. Dr. Overbeck, however, opposes the view that these 
precepts were observed in the Pauline churches, though this 
view can, at the most, only apply to the purely Gentile 
Christian churches afterwards founded by Paul (and to these 
only during the apostle’s life), but certainly not to that of 
Antioch, which has to be considered first in a criticism 
of the narrative in ch. xv. 

In particular points of historical criticism Dr. Overbeck 
sometimes goes beyond even Baur and Zeller. Thus, he 
regards the episode of the Hellenists (vi. 1-13, viii. 1-4, 
xi. 19-30), at least in its present form, as an unhistorical 
“construction to account for Gentile Christianity ;” the 
Hellenists were to prepare the way for Paul, and yet were 
not to be entirely severed from the primitive church, He 
forgets however that according to the Acts it was rather 
Peter who inaugurated the Gentile mission, and that any 
other preparation for the Pauline Gospel was thus rendered 
unnecessary. The compiler therefore can scarcely have in- 
vented the Hellenists, but merely availed himself of an earlier 
notice. The circumstance, adduced by Dr. Overbeck, that 
the Hellenists first of all act independently, and then appear 
dependent on Jerusalem, only proves that the latter feature 
was added by the compiler. The Self-consciousness of Paul 
with respect to his mission by no means proves that he was 
the first in the field. The novelty of his gospel consisted, 
not in the admission of Gentiles, but in the religious equality 
of Gentiles and Jews in the church of the Messiah. But the 
exhibition of this as the fundamental principle of the Gentile 
mission requires us to assume that the mission itself was of 
earlier origin, not to mention the fact, that the elder apostles 
were not opposed to Gentile conversions in themselves, but 
only to the significance which Paul attached to them, and 
the consequences which he deduced. Even the conversion 
of Cornelius may be historical, though placed in an altogether 
unhistorical light, and probably in too early a period. If we 
consider further that Paul only came into conflict with 
Jewish Christianity fourteen years after his first appearance 
as an apostle to the Gentiles, and very soon afterwards 
separated from his companions, we shall arrive at the con- 
clusion that he showed his originality, not in the Gentile 
mission as such, but in his distinctive gospel of faith in the 
cross of Christ, the ultimate consequences of which however 
he can only have developed gradually. 

On the other hand, Dr. Overbeck has been the first to 
explain clearly the Ephesian period, and the significance of 
the so-called disciples of John. By means of a striking 
parallel between xviii. 24-xix. 7, and viii. 14-17, he shows 
that these disciples, who have only received “John’s bap- 
tism,” are no adherents of his, but actual Christians, who, 
like the Samaritans baptized by Philip, have received the 
baptism of water, but not that of the Spirit, and were to be 
first endowed with the wvetpa dyuv by Paul. The reply in 
xix. 2, is of course put into the mouth of these Ephesians 
by anticipation, with reference to the following narrative. 
The episode of Apollos, however, who, when in Ephesus, 
preaches only to the Jews, and knows nothing of the baptism 
of the Spirit, until he is instructed by Paul’s companions, is, as 
the editor shows, closely connected with the narrative which 
follows, and is designed as an evidence of the superiority of 
Paul as an actual apostle to Apollos as a mere apostle’s 
assistant. There is also a new and interesting theory re- 
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specting xix. 23-41, in which Dr. Overbeck sees a final 
description of Paul’s missionary activity among the Gentiles, 
combining all the points of view which characterize the 
writer of the Acts. Here too he seems to us to go too far 
in denying to the narrative all foundation in fact. Whatever 
objections however may be made on particular points, this 
commentary is at any rate a scientific production of the first 
rank, and by far the most important among all the recent 
works on the New Testament literature which have appeared 
in Germany. R. A. Lipstus. 


Contents ‘of the Fournals and Notes. 


Theolog. Literaturblatt (Bonn ; Rom. Cath.), Feb. 26.—Dietzsch’s 
Adam und Christus, rev. by Maier.—Lucht’s Die Jetzten Capitel des 
Rémerbriefs, by Langen.—Allies’ Origin of Christianity, by Kraus.—— 
March 12.—Kraus’ Kirchengeschichte, by Funk.—Zingerle’s Chresto- 
mathia Syriaca, by Réhling. [The reviewer pene out the importance 
of Syriac texts as evidences of the antiquity of Catholic rites.] 

Theolog. Tijdschrift (Dutch, Protestant).—Prof. Jowett’s translation 
of Plato, rev. by Prof. van der Wijck. [On the mares question. ]— 
Contributions to the Criticism of the Synoptic Gospels [continued], by 
Prof. Loman.—Hugenholtz’s Christendom and Humanity, rev. by 
Cramer.—Literary survey. 

Dr. Keim, author of the Geschichte Fesu, has contributed two papers 
on the Arrangement of the Acts of the Apostles to the Protestantische 
Kirchenzeitung for February. He thinks the book divides naturally at 
ix. 31. Its object, to describe the course of Christian missions from 
east to west, under the conduct of Peter and Paul. The unhistorical 
element in it is exaggerated ; even where this exists the narrative is told 
in good faith. Place of composition, Rome ; time, A.D. 98-117. 

Dr. Geiger replies to Hitzig’s paper on Beltis and Osiris (Isa. x. 4, 
according to Lagarde) in Fiidische Zeitschrift, 1871, No. 4. 

Mr. Crowfoot has completed his retranslation into Greek of the 
Curetonian Syriac Fragments of the Gospels. Although Dr. Cureton 
published an English version together with the Syriac text, it is dan- 
gerous (more so indeed than some critics are aware) to use this or any 
modern translation for critical purposes without some knowledge of 
Syriac. Hence Mr. Crowfoot’s attempt. The editor candidly remarks 
in the preface (p. vi), ‘‘ Hoc exemplar me denuo exhibuisse vix spero ; 
sed textus, quem propter collationem Graece restitui, ejus structuram 

uodammodo indicabit.” The most valuable portion of the second 
asciculus is the attempted retranslations of the three pages of the 
Curetonian version recently deposited in the Berlin library, viz. John 
vii. 38-viii. 18; Luke xv. 22-xvi. 12; and xvii. 1-23, for the 
history of which see Dr. Wright’s letter in the Academy, vol. ii. p. 468. 
We regret that Mr. Crowfoot has not appended some justificatory notes 
to his translation. The first part was reviewed by Dr. Payne Smith in 
Academy, vol. ii. p. 63. 

A convenient handbook of ecclesiastical history from a Roman 
Catholic point of view, dedicated to Bishop Hefele, is being brought 
out by Dr. F. X. Kraus (published by Lintz at Trier). Commendable 
though inadequate reference is made to the works of Protestant critics. 
We are glad to be able to add that Alzog’s Handbuch der Kirchen- 
geschichte has reached a ninth edition. 

A notable example of caution has been furnished by the Swedish 
ecclesiastical authorities. A commission has been sitting on the trans- 
lation of the Bible for the last hundred years, without producing more 
than a tentative revision, which is still exposed to the criticism of 
scholars. 

We believe we may state that M. Renan’s ZL’ Antichrist, the fourth 
part of his Origines du Christianisme, will appear very shortly. 
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Philosophy and Physical Science. 


The Theory of Political Economy. By W. Stanley Jevons. 
London and New York : Macmillan and Co. 
TuIs book claims to “call in question not a few of the 
favourite doctrines of economists.” Its main purpose is to 





substitute for Mills Theory of Value the doctrine that 
“value depends entirely upon utility.”. The rate of exchange 
of two commodities will, when the equilibrium has been 
attained, be such that tlie utility to each individual of the 
last portion of the commodity which he obtains is only just 
equal to that of the last portion of the other commodity 
which at this rate he gives in exchange for it. The utility of 
a commodity is in part “prospective,” that is, dependent 
on the benefit which will at a future time accrue from its. 
possession : and this depends partly upon the difficulty that 
there might be in obtaining something before that time to. 
supply its place. Though “labour is often found to deter- 
mine value,” it yet does so “only in an indirect manner by 
varying the degree of the utility of the commodity through 
an increase in the supply.” Bearing in mind what has been. 
said about prospective utility, it is almost startling to find 
that the author regards the Ricardian theory as maintaining 
labour to be the origin of value in a sense inconsistent with 
this last position. But the language of Ricardo on this point 
was loose with system: and that of many of his more pro- 
minent followers differs from his only in that its looseness. 
is not systematic. By a natural reaction attempts have been 
made by a series of able men to found the theory of value 
exclusively upon the neglected truth. 

Although the difference between the two sets of theories. 
is of great importance, it is mainly a difference in form. 
We may, for instance, read far into the present book with- 
out finding any important proposition which is new in sub-. 
stance. But at length he definitely commits himself: at 
the end of his Theory of Exchange we read— 

‘* Labour affects supply, and supply affects the degree of utility which 
governs value, or the ratio of exchange. But it is easy to go too far in 
considering labour as the regulator of value ; it is equally to be remem- 
bered that labour is itself of unequal value..... I hold labour to 
be essentially variable, so that its value must be determined by the value 
of the produce, not the value of the produce by that of the labour.” 

The confusion here implied is not merely one of words. 
He returns again in his concluding remarks to his attack 
upon the ordinary theory of the variation of wages in dif- 
ferent employments, and says “the wages of a working man 
are ultimately coincident with what he produces after the 
deduction of rent, taxes, and the interest of capital.” He 
does not see that, since rent, taxes, &c. are not paid in 
kind, we must have before us a complete theory of value 
in order that we may perform this subtraction. He does 
not speak of the amount of the wages, and the exchange 
value of the products as varying elements, the variations of 
each of which affect those of the other. He considers that 
value is determined absolutely and independently, and that. 
wages are determined afterwards, He goes on :— 

‘* I think that in the equation, 

Produce = profit +- wages, 
the quantity of produce is essentially variable, and that profit is the part 
to be first determined. If we resolve profit into wages of superintend- 
ence, insurance against risk, and interest, the first part is really wages. 
itself ; the port equalises the result in different employments ; and 
the interest is, I believe, determined as stated in the last chapter.” 

The attempts, here referred to, to give an account of inte- 
rest independent of any theory of wages or value, is bold: 
and subtle. The reasoning is mathematical; but the argu- 
ment may be expressed by the following example. Suppose 
that A and B employ the same capital in producing hats by 
different processes. If A’s process occupies a week longer 
than B’s, the number of hats he obtains in excess of the 
number obtained by B must be the interest for a week on 
the latter number. Thus the rate of interest is expressed 
as the ratio of two numbers without the aid of any theory 
of value: expressed, but not determined ; yet in the passage. 
quoted it is spoken of as determined. The relative pro-- 
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ductiveness of slow and rapid processes of manufacture is 
but one of the determining causes of the rate of interest : 
if any other cause made this fall, B’s process would be 
abandoned. ‘The rate of interest affects the duration of 
the remunerative processes of manufacture no less than it is 
affected by it. Just as the motion of every body in the solar 
system affects and is affected by the motion of every other, 
so it is with the elements of the problem of political eco- 
nomy. It is right and necessary to break up the problem ; 
to neglect for the time the influence of some elements; to 
investigate the variations of any one element which must, 
caeteris paribus, accompany certain assumed variations in 
one or more others. Such investigations give results which, 
even as they stand, are roughly applicable to certain special 
cases. But this does not justify us in speaking, in general, 
of one element as determined by another ; as, for instance, 
of value as determined by cost of production, or of wages as 
determined by value. It is difficult to remember a pro- 
minent Ricardian writer who has not attained brevity at 
the expense of accuracy by employing the former of these 
expressions. Professor Jevons’ use of the latter of them 
will have done good service if it have called attention to 
the danger of such parsimony. 

The main value of the book, however, does not lie in its 
more prominent theories, but in its original treatment of a 
number of minor points, its suggestive remarks and careful 
analyses. We continually meet with old friends in new 
dresses ; the treatment is occasionally cumbrous, but the 
style is always vigorous, and there are few bocks onthe 
subject which are less open to the charge of being tedious. 
Thus it is a familiar truth that the total utility of any com- 
modity is not proportional to “its final degree of utility,” 
i.e, the utility of that portion of it which we are only just 
induced to part with, or to put ourselves to the trouble of 
procuring, as the case may be. But Professor Jevons has 
made this the leading idea of the costume in which he has 
displayed a large number of economic facts. In estimating, 
for instance, the benefit of foreign trade, we must pay 
attention to the total utility of what we obtain by it, as 
much as to its final utility, which alone is indicated by the 
rate of exchange. His attack on Mill on this point is worth 
reading, though it is in parts open to criticism ; and though 
while Mill pleads the difficulty of the subject in excuse of 
his neglect of the total utility of international trade, Jevons 
does not overcome the difficulty. Again, the whole advan- 
tage of capital to industry—its total utility—cannot be mea- 
sured by the rate of interest, which corresponds only to its 
final degree of utility. Again, the final degree of utility to a 
labourer of his wages diminishes as their amount increases, 
while the final degree of pain resulting from the labour, at 
all events after a certain time, increases as the amount 
becomes greater: consequently, the artisan as soon as his 
real wages have ceased to be barely sufficient for his sup- 
port, strikes for shorter times, rather than for the further 
increase in wages. 

Among his more interesting incidental discussions are 
those on the difficulties Thornton has found in the theory 
of value, and on the economy of muscular effort. He con- 
tributes to the definition of the terms “ market,” “ labour,” 
“capital,” “ circulating capital,” but he does not keep suffi- 
ciently distinct the various connections in which each of 
them is employed. His lucidity serves to render darkness 
visible ; to make us conscious of the absence of a specialised 
economic vocabulary, perhaps, on the whole, the severest 
penalty that the science has paid for its popularity. He 
supplies, indeed, one expression which, with a little more 
Care, might be rendered a useful one. Capital which “ con- 





sists of a suitable assortment of all kinds of food, clothing, 





utensils, furniture, and other articles.which a community 
requires for its ordinary sustenance,” he calls “ free capital,” 
because it ‘‘can be indifferently employed in any branch or 
kind of industry.” The term “value,” indeed, he considers. 
as hopeless, and he expresses an intention, to which he 
does not adhere, of avoiding its use. 

**Value in exchange expresses nothing but a ratio, and the term. 
should not be used in any other sense. To speak simply of the value 
of an ounce of gold:is as absurd as to speak of the ratio of the number 
seventeen.” 

There does not seem to be any greater absurdity in speak- 
ing of the value of an ounce of gold, or of a cubic inch of 
gold, than there is in speaking of the weight of a cubic inch 
of gold. In gach case reference is made to some unit con- 
ventionally adopted at some particular place and time. He 
complains that “persons are led to speak of such a non- 
entity as intrinsic value”: but the examiner, who has 
asked for a definition of specific gravity, is fortunate if he 
has not heard of “intrinsic weight.” The abuse of a ternr 
is not a sufficient cause for its rejection. We cannot afford 
to dispense with the phrase “the rate of wages,” though 
Ricardo has employed it in a forced sense, which Professor 
Jevons himself has failed to catch. 

He has done good service, moreover, in protesting against 
Mill’s saying :—‘‘ Happily there is nothing in the laws of 
value which remains for the present or any future writer to 
clear up; the theory of the subject is complete.” It is 
probable that Mill intended this to be interpreted in a very 
narrow sense; but anyhow, it is unfortunate. As Jevons 
says, it would be rash to make such a statement about any 
science. It would be very rash to make it about the law of 
gravitation. Mill would probably have been more correct 
if he had stated that, taking into account only questions 
which have already occurred, there is no one side of the 
theory of value which does not require for its completion 
a greater amount of scientific investigation than has, up to 
the present time, been applied to the whole of political 
economy—that there is scarcely any question which can be 


asked with regard to value to which a complete answer is: 


forthcoming. Take, for instance, a question which Professor 
Jevons has made prominent—What is the influence which a 
rise in price of hats, owing to an increased demand, has on 
the wages of hat-makers? Of course one element to be 
considered is the facilities which exist for introducing new 
workmen into the trade. How far, then, is this dependent 
on the number of parents occupied in this and other 
employments who have been able to give their sons an 
education sufficiently good to fit them to become hat- 
makers, but not a much better one. What is the relation 
between the cost of production of an average skilled labourer 
and his remuneration? This is but one question out of 
many. We know, perhaps, in what direction to look for 
the answers: but the point is that they are not yet formulated. 
And who can tell what difficulties will have to be overcome 
before they are formulated ? 

Professor Jevons has expressed almost all of his reasonings 
in the English language, but he has also expressed almost 
all of them in the mathematical. He argues at great length and 
with much force the applicability of mathematical method to 
political economy :— 

‘* If there be any science which determines merely whether a thing 
be, or be not—whether an event will happen, or will not happen—it 
must be a purely logical science; but if the thing may be greater or 
less, or the event may happen sooner or later, nearer or further, then 
quantitative motions enter, and the science must be mathematical in 
nature, by whatever name we call it.” 

He insists that mathematics have been successfully em- 
ployed in physical sciences of which the data are very 
inexact ; and that innumerable possibilities of economical 
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statistics exist already half tabulated in the books of mer- 
-cantile houses great and small. His remarks on these and 
some similar points are singularly good. In general, indeed, 
he makes but little use of mathematical methods of reasoning. 
And he has not even fully availed himself of the accuracy 
which he might have derived from the use of the language. 
He does not always point out what are the variables as a 
function of which his quantities are expressed. It is often 
necessary to understand independently the whole of his 
reasoning, in order to know whether he means his differential 
co-efficients to be total or partial;.and in several cases he 
seems almost to have himself forgotten that they are total. 
He has expressed the fact that “the last increments in the 
art of exchange must be exchanged in the same ratio as the 
whole quantity exchanged” by the equation 

dy => Z, 

ax x 
He does not indicate the existence of any relation between 
the Ay and Ax, of which he considers dy and dx to be the 


limits, which can constitute 4 a differential co-efficient : 


the mathematical phrase merely confuses. Some amuse- 
ment has been derived from the absurd result which is 
‘obtained by integrating the equation. But this implies a 
misapprehension. A point on a locus may be determined 
by an equation with a differential co-efficient in it. If we 
integrate the equation, we get not this locus, but some other 
intersecting it at the point to be determined. An instance 
of a different kind of inaccuracy for which his making use of 
mathematical language leaves him without excuse, occurs in 
his investigation of the influence on the rate of international 
exchange exerted by a tax on imports. He tacitly assumes 
that the government levies the tax in kind, and destroys it, 
or, at all events, consumes it in such a way as not to inter- 
fere with the demand there would otherwise have been in 
the country for it. 

We owe several valuable suggestions to the many investi- 
gations in which skilled mathematicians, English and con- 
tinental, have applied their favourite method to the treat- 
ment of economical problems. But all that has been 
important in their reasonings and results has, with scarcely 
an exception, been capable of being described in ordinary 
language : while the language of diagrams, or, as Professor 
Fleeming Jenkin calls it, of graphic representation, could 
have expressed them as tersely and as clearly as that of the 
mathematics. The latter method, moreover, is not well 
adapted for registering statistics until the laws of which they 
are instances have been at least approximately determined : 
and it is not intelligible to all readers. The book before 
us would be improved if the mathematics were omitted, 
but the diagrams retained. ALFRED MARSHALL. 





Samuel Clarke's Life and Doctrine. [Samuel Clarkes Leben u. 
Lehre, Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Rationalismus in England. 
Von R. Zimmermann.] (Academy Reprint.) Wien: in Comm. 
bei Gerold’s Sohn, 1870. 

Dr. ZiMMERMANN’s careful study of “the one English 

Aprioriker,” as he terms Dr. Samuel Clarke, is a noteworthy 

‘exception to the. general neglect of English metaphysics— 

-except the single development of Empiricism from Locke to 

Hume—which prevails among German students of the his- 

tory of Philosophy. Clarke, indeed, has a closer relation to 

continental thought than any other English thinker from 

Locke to Coleridge. His philosophico-theological system 

was developed in conscious antagonism to Spinoza: and 

ten years after the publication of this had established his 
philosophical reputation—just when his reasoned theism 





had, alas! proved to be heretical theology—he was called 
upon to defend against Leibnitz the metaphysical principles 
which he held in common with his friend and master Newton. 
Dr. Zimmermann has given a careful and impartial analysis 
of Clarke’s system,-and an able sum and criticism of 
the controversy with Leibnitz. In describing Clarke as 
“ ebenbiirtig ” to his two great antagonists, he does him cer- 
tainly more than justice. He is a clear and vigorous rea- 
soner, and has a genuine confidence in the completeness of 
his system : but one finds in him too much of the “crassa 
Minerva” that runs through English metaphysics: the solid, 
cautious common-sense that avoids inconvenient inferences 
from its premises by the inartificial expedient of declining to 
draw them. Such a metaphysical temper, matched against 
the iron consistency of Spinoza, or the ever-active acumen 
and constructive ingenuity of Leibnitz, shows an inferiority 
of speculative insight for which no dialectical vigour can 
compensate. Clarke failed to understand the intellectual 
needs out of which Spinoza’s system sprang: and was too 
uncritical to see the remarkable coincidence (up to a certain 
point) between that “atheist’s” doctrine and his own. His 
“ Self-existent Being,” of which infinite space is a property, 
corresponds clesely to Spinoza’s one “substance” with its 
attribute extension. 

And yet when we come to the real issue between the 
two thinkers, we find Clarke’s most cardinal and charac- 
teristic conclusion—from the contingency in the material 
universe to Free-Will in its eternal and necessary cause— 
scarcely presented in a proper light by Dr. Zimmermann. 
In the first place, he complains of Clarke’s inconsistency 
of method, in using at this point @ fosteriori argument. But 
Clarke has never bound himself to adhere to the “ high 
priori road:” it is only his German critic who insists on 
regarding him as a “ Vertreter des Rationalismus” in con- 
flict with the “Sensualismus” of Locke. With Locke's 
system as a whole Clarke seems to have had no quarrel: he 
acquiesces in his refutation of innate ideas; he only objects 
to his suggestion of the possible materiality of the soul, and 
to “some materialists who approved in Mr. Locke’s writings 
nothing but his errors.”* Dr..Zimmermann scarcely under- 
stands the naive and confident dogmatism of the disciple of 
Newton, writing in the full triumph of demonstrated har- 
mony between @ griori reasoning and empirical observation. 
No doubt of the absolute correspondence of Thought (in 
either department) to Things ever entered his head. But, 
objects Dr. Zimmermann, experience does not inform us of 
the contingency of its objects: it does not tell us what 
things might or might not have been, but only what they 
are. This again is insisting on a separation of methods 
foreign to Clarke’s manner of thought: it is enough for him 
that the object presented in experience is apprehended as 
contingent by an intuition as naturally certain as any other, 
to whatever faculty it may belong : indeed, strictly speaking, 
this conception of Divine Free-Will is not found in either 
@ priori or 2 posteriori cognition of the universe, but in the 
point of union between the two. And certainly he touches 
here the radical weakness of Spinozism (and other forms of 
Rational Pantheism): the unexplained modus transeundi 
from the necessary and eternal Being to the arbitrary deter- 
minateness which we find in the world of experience. 
The defect of Clarke’s view (apart, of course, from the 
general objection to his dogmatic method) is not so much 
that he applies to this modus trenseundi the conception of 
Free-Will—no more appropriate notion having ever been 





* It is curious that on this point Dr. Zimmermann puts to the address 
of Hobbes an argument obviously directed against 
ciples). 


e (or his dis- 
Cf. p. 39. 
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su the shallowness of his reconciliation of Divine 

Free-Will with the principle of universal causation on which 
his @ priori reasoning proceeds. And hence his treatment 
of the category of “sufficient reason,” in which Leibnitz 
tried to transcend the distinction of Final and Efficient 
cause, is simply unintelligent: he cannot or will not see 
that the Divine preference for one of two intrinsically indif- 
ferent determinations of finite existence is a fact requiring 
explanation. 

Nor does Clarke show himself more appreciative of that 
other Leibnitzian principle of the “identity of indiscernibles,” 
or, to put it positively, the necessary qualitative diversity of 
individuals. But in combating this, he gains a controversial 
advantage which Dr. Zimmermann seems to have over- 
looked: as Leibnitz certainly contradicts himself, in one 
place allowing, in another denying, the conceivability of 
two perfectly similar individuals. Cf.- Letter iv. § 6— 
“ Poser deux choses indiscernibles, est poser la méme chose 
sous deux noms :” and v. 25—“Je ne dis point qu'il soit 
impossible absolument d’en poser, mais que c’est une chose 
contraire & la sagesse divine.” And in so far as Leibnitz 
‘sets against the conceivability of numerically different indis- 
cernibles their non-existence in our experience, he is certainly 
open to the charge of inopportune empiricism which Dr. 
Zimmermann has previously made against Clarke. 

As a whole, the monograph is chiefly defective in indi- 
cating Clarke’s relations to English philosophy generally. 
I have noticed an instance of this in the supposed anta- 


gonism to Locke: whereas in fact there is as much agree- . 


ment between Locke’s proof of the existence of a God, and 
the more developed and precise demonstration of Clarke, as 
there commonly is between any two thinkers classed as of 
the same school.* Again, by presenting Clarke in connection 
with Herbert of Cherbury, the uncritical character of his 
dogmatism is missed. In Clarke’s metaphysic the methodo- 
logical side is kept quite in the background : there appears 
no explicit theory of the criteria of truth. H. Sipcwick. 





DISCOVERY OF AN EXTINCT GIGANTIC BIRD OF 
PREY IN NEW ZEALAND. 


TO THE EDITOR OF 7HE ACADEMY. 

S1r,—Mr. F. Fuller, while directing some excavations in a marsh on 
the Glenmark estate, province of Canterbury, South Island, New Zea- 
land, by permission of G. H. Moore, Esq. (whose researches have 
added so greatly to the evidences of the extinct birds of New Zealand), 
found, among remains of Dixornis exhumed at a depth of five or six 
feet from the surface, a few smaller bones, including claw-phalanges, 
which Mr. Fuller recognised as belonging to a large bird of prey. 

With two claw-phalanges were found a left femur, a vertebral rib 
with its anchylosed ‘‘ epipleural appendage ;” and, in a watercourse 
about two miles from Glenmark, a mutilated right humerus was subse- 
quently discovered, and pronounced by Dr. Haast to be raptorial, and, 
as well as other and better preserved bones, most nearly resembling the 
corresponding bones of the New Zealand harrier (Circus assimilis, 
Jardine). 

Dr. Haast, F.R.S., the accomplished state-geologist of the province 
of Canterbury, has communicated an instructive and interesting memoir 
on these remains to the Zramsactions of the Philosophical Institute of 
Canterbury. Ue refers the gigantic raptorial bird of New Zealand, 
which was twice the size or bulk of the great wedge-tailed eagle of 





* It is worth noticing how Locke is even led to suggest that invo- 
untary approximation to Spinozism (by connecting Extension with 
Deity) which is a characteristic doctrine of Clarke’s metaphysic. 
Locke, in defending the Vacuum against the Cartesians, finds himself 
in a dilemma : ‘‘ Is Space something or nothing?” He does not like 
to assert that it is some thing, and yet, ‘‘if there is nothing between 
two portions of matter, they must be in contact.” In this difficulty he 
finds relief in the conception of God ‘filling immensity :” so that 
where there is no matter there is not nothing, but God. (Cf. Zssay, 
b. ii. c. xiii. §§ 16, 17, and c. xv. § 3.) 





Australia (Aguila audax, Gould), to a genus Harpfagornis, Haast, 
giving it the specific name Moorei, after the liberal partner of Ker- 
mode and Co,, owners of the Glenmark property. He conjectures, on 
good grounds, that this huge raptorial bird preyed upon the young 
or feeble individuals of the genus Dinornis, and, with them, became 
extinct. 

Dr. Haast deduces from this discovery an additional confirmation of 
his belief that the present aboriginals of New Zealand do not possess 
any traditions about the gigantic Moas, and writes, ‘‘ that, if trustworthy 
traditions about the Dinornis had been handed down to us, the still 
more alarming existence of this gigantic bird of prey contemporaneous 
with the former would most certainly have also been recorded.” 

I may remark that the individual who, in 1839, submitted to me, with 
other New Zealand rarities, the fragment of bone which gave the first 
evidence of great wingless birds in that island, stated that the natives 
from whom he obtained it had ‘‘a tradition that it belonged to a bird 
of the eagle kind which had become extinct, and to which they gave 
the name of ‘ Movie’” (Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London, 
Nov. 12, 1839, p. 169). 

I am now, of course, disposed to attach more weight to this tradition 
than when it rested on a fossil proved to belong to a bird which could 
not fly, and which was at least as large as an ostrich. 

We may suppose the great raptorial species which we now know to 
have co-existed with the Dinornithes to have survived, by reason of its 
greater powers of escape, some time after the extinction of its principal 
prey ; and the tradition of the great bird ‘‘ of the eagle kind” may be 
a consequence of the knowledge of the Harfagornis continuing down 
to later generations of Maories than those who hunted down the huge 
herbivorous flightless birds. RICHARD OWEN. 

British Museum, March 12, 1872. 





Scientific Notes. 


Geology. 


Fossil Bird from the Cretaceous Formation of Kansas.—Professor 
Marsh reports to the American Journal of Science the discovery, during 
his explorations in 1871, of a remarkable fossil bird in the Upper Cre- 
taceous of Western Kansas. The remains consist of the greater portion 
of a well-preserved skeleton, at least five feet in height. Although that 
of a true bird, as is shown by the vertebrae and other parts, it widely 
differs from any known recent or extinct form of the class, and affords a 
fine example of a comprehensive type. The femur is very short, the 
other portions of the legs are elongated, and the metatarsal bones appear 
to have been separated. On his return, the Professor proposes to describe 
this unique fossil under the name of Hesferornis regalis. 

The River Courses of England and Wales.—At the meeting of the 
Geological Society of London on the 7th February, Prof. Ramsay de- 
scribed the changes in the physical conformation of Britain during the 
Jurassic and Cretaceous periods, and the relations which the deposits 
formed during these periods bear to the Palaeozoic rocks of Wales and 
the northwest of England. The Miocene npn of Europe was essen- 
tially a continental one, and was closed by important disturbances of 
strata in Central Europe, one effect of which would be to slightly tilt 
the secondary formations of France and Britain towards the north-west. 
In this way he explained the north-westerly direction of many of the 
rivers of France ; and he surmised that at this period the rivers of the 
middle and south of England also took a westerly course. The westerly 
slope of the cretaceous strata of England was the cause of the southern 
flow of the Severn between the hilly land of Wales and the long slope 
of chalk rising towards the east. The Severn would thus establish the 
commencement of the escarpment of the chalk, which has since receded 
far eastward. The author believes that after the Severn had cut out its 
valley the Cretaceous and other strata were gradually tilted eastwards, 
causing the easterly course of the Thames and other rivers of Southern ~ 
and Eastern England. In these and other cases, the sources of these 
rivers were originally on the chalk near its escarpment ; while to its 
recession, followed by the formation of the oolitic escarpment, its pre- 
sent relation to the river-courses must be ascribed. The author also 
indicated the relations of the courses of the rivers of the north of 
England to the general dip of the strata. 

The Zoological Provinces of the Jurassic Period.—Dr. M. 
Neumayr, of Vienna, divides the entire Jurassic deposits of Europe into 
three groups: a Mediterranean group; one comprising Central Europe; 
and, lastly, a Russian group. The Mediterranean group, which includes 
rock-deposits in Spain, the Cevennes, the Alps, Italy, the Carpathians, 
and the Balkan range, is wanting in many of the beds that are met 
with, rich in fossils, in the group of Central Europe, inclusive of 
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France and England ; it is, on the other hand, characterized by the 
occurrence of vast numbers of species of Phylloceras and Lytoceras. 
Corals existed in great abundance in the Mediterranean group, as well 
as in that of Central Europe, but are not found in the Russian pro- 
vince. The general aspect of the different faunae of these three groups 
is not sufficiently dissimilar to allow us to assume that they were sepa- 
rated by land. That, no doubt, would have occasioned as entire a 
difference in the animal life of those parts of the ocean thus divided as 
is seen to this day at Suez or Panama, or in the Kimmeridge clay of 
South Germany and of Northern France. The Mediterranean or most 
southern group abounds in forms of Phydloceras and Lytoceras ; while 
in Central Europe alone the genera Ofelia, Aspidoceras are found, and 
here the reef-building corals find their northern limit. The Russian 
a provinces, embracing Northern Russia, Spitzbergen, and Green- 
and, has likewise a fauna of its own. Neumayr attributes these differ- 
ences in animal life to climate, which in that period must have been 
somewhat warmer than the present, for the northern boundary line of 
corals was then about 25 degrees of latitude higher than it is now. 
(Verh. der k. k. geol. Reichsanstalt, No. 3, 1872, p. 54.) 


Physiology. 

Phosphorescence.—Professor Pancevi, of the University of Naples, 
has just published a memoir on this highly interesting subject, in the 
fifth volume of the Avi della Reale Accademia delle Scienze fisiche e 
matematiche, 1871, under the title ‘Gli Organi luminosi e la Luce delle 
Gennatule.” It consists of two parts, one anatomical, the other physio- 
logical. He notes the existence of special organs which have the power 
and apparently the function of producing phosphorescent light, and finds 
that the light is only emitted by the Polyps and the Zooids, while the 
men were Beret organs, as he terms them, consist of eight ‘‘ cordoni 
uminosi,” which are attached to the outside of the stomach of the 
Polyps and Zooids, and are prolonged in each case as far as their 
mouth-papillae. These threads (cordoni) are principally composed of 
a tissue built up of vesicles or cells and possessing all the characters 
of fat; albuminoid cells are likewise met with init. This fatty matter 
— light, not only by the direct excitation of the Polyps and the 
ooids themselves, but by excitation of the whole trunk of the Pen- 
natula, In the latter case the author has made the remarkable dis- 
covery that the progress of the light developed in succession over the 
several parts of a polyp gave a striking indication of the direction, pro- 
gress, and rapidity of the excitation applied to the Pennatula, and he 
has found these latter calculable, a fact of the greatest interest to 
physiologists. Professor Pancevi further states that the phosphorescent 
substance produces light, after its removal from the body of the polyp, if 
subjected to mechanical treatment such as friction and compression, or 
the action of chemical agents, electricity or heat. And this is the case 
when the substance is extracted, not only from the living animal, but 
some short time after its death. The author, in his earlier investiga- 
tions of the phosphorescence of other fatty substances, considered the 
henomenon due to their slow oxydation. He believes this holds good 
in the case of the *‘ cordoni luminosi” of the Pennatula, and thinks it 
to a certain amount subject to the voluntary powers of the animal. He 
found similar phosphorescent substances in the epithelium of Medusae, 
and in Pholas he saw two distinct organs inside the mantle which are 
furnished with the power of becoming luminous. Some Chaetopteri, 
Beroe, and Pyrosoma were likewise examined, and a great similarity 
noticed in all these cases as regards the constitution of the phos- 
horescent substance. In the spectroscope the light exhibits one broad 
and like that given by monochromatic Tight, while, as is well known, 

the phosphorescent light of Lampyris and Luciola is polychromatic. 


Mode of Increase of the Long Bones.—A paper on this subject 
appears in the last part of the Archives de Physiologie, by MM. Philip- 
peaux and Vulpian. The views generally adopted in regard to the 
mode of growth of the long bones, both in length and diameter, have 
been called in question by Wolff and Volkmann in papers recently 
published ; and MM. Philippeaux and Vulpian’s cmneedees were un- 
dertaken with the object of ascertaining whether their objections are 
well founded. The doctrine supported by the authority of Duhamel, 
Hunter, and Flourens, and generally accepted, is that the long bones 
* increase in length by additions to the extremities in the form of new 
layers between the shaft or diaphysis and the articular portion or 
epiphysis, while they become broader by the deposition of new bone in 
the periosteum on the outer surface of the bone. M. Wolff, on the 
other hand, maintains that the growth of bone is interstitial, and that 
each part of the bone takes part in the enlargement. He points to the 
persistence, during growth, of the position and relations of the peculiar 
and geometrically arranged trabeculae of the cancellous texture con- 
stituting the head of the bone, which could hardly occur on Duhamel’s 
theory. He denies Duhamel’s statement that a ring surrounding the 
bone of a young animal comes by degrees to occupy the shaft of the bone, 
owing to absorption of the old bone and the superposition of new.; but 
contends that the old bone is pressed inwards, and is certainly not ab- 
sorbed. He further states that when wires are passed through both the 





epiphysis and two points of the diaphysis, the distance between the two 
latter augments just as much as the distance between the wire i 
through the epiphysis and that through the diaphysis lying nearest to it. 
MM. Philippeaux and Vulpian oppose M. Wolff’s statements. They state 
that rings encircling the bone, as well as metallic lamellae, interposed 
between the periosteum and osseous tissue in young animals, do actu- 
ally cut their way till they are free, or almost free, in the medullary 
cavity ; and they refer to specimens made by themselves in Flourens’ 
laboratory, and now in the Musée Dupuytren, in confirmation of their 
theory. As —_— the separation of metallic threads drilled into the 
bone, they think that in Wolff’s experiments the two wires passed into 
the shaft of the bone were too near the epiphysis to furnish any satis- 
factory result. Finally they ive the details of a series of experiments 
conducted under Flourens Sisestion, in which madder was giveri to 
young pigs up to a certain period, when one of the litter was killed, 
and its bones*prepared:as objects of comparison with those of the rest, 
which were killed afterwards at stated intervals up to eighteen months. 
The bones of these animals, they declare, clearly demonstrate the cor- 
rectness of the old doctrine, and prove irrefragably that all increase in 
diameter is due to fresh subperiostitic — whilst all increase 
in length is caused by the progressive ossification of the osteological 
elements supplied by the cartilage of conjugation between the diaphysis 
and the epiphysis. Moreover their experiments incidentally showed 
that the long bones increase in length more at one extremity (the 
upper or proximal) than at the other. 

Structure of the American Spongilla.—An essay by Prof. H. James- 
Clark, of Lexington, Kentucky, appears in the current number of the 
Monthly Microscopical Fournal. Prof. James-Clark holds that each 
ciliated body of a sponge is a cephalic member of a polycephalic indi- 
vidual, a view widely differing from the one entertained by Hickel 
and others, that Sponges are essentially compound Polypi, the afferent 
and efferent ostioles of the former corresponding with the mouths of the 
latter ; while the branching canals of the Sponges are comparable with 
similar canals in the polypidom of Halcyonarians ; and by implication 
the cilia-bearing cells of the interior lining-wall of the Zoophyte find 
their homologues in the ciliated cell-like bodies of the interior chambers 
of the Porifera. The sponge examined by Prof. James-Clark he names 
Spongilla arachnoidea, from its resemblance to an irregular spider-web. 
It is a fresh-water species, clinging to the stems of water-plants, and 
avoiding light. It may grow to be several inches in diameter, is of 
yellowish-brown colour, and has a filmy envelope or investing mem- 
brane enclosing a cytoblastematous basis in which the monads are 
imbedded, and of which the outer part may be regarded as an internal 
investing layer. The investing membrane is composed of a diffuse 
blastema, containing nucleated cells which, however, have no cell-wall. 
The monad-cephalids, as he calls them, correspond functionally to the 
tentaculate heads of Polypi. They are collected into groups in the sub- 
stance of the cytoblastematous mass that differs but little in structure 
from the outer envelope. They consist of a roundish or oval monad 
chamber, lined continuously by a stratum of craspedote flagellate monads, 
identical in structure with those described by James-Clark himself in 
Leucoselenia, and by Carter in Grantia compressa. These monads 
consist of a body resembling an amaeboid cell, to which a collar or 
cylindrical tube is attached ; emanating from the body, traversing the 
whole length of the tube, and projecting from its orifice, is a single 
flagellum which vibrates throughout its length, but is most active near 
the tip ; it is non-transparent, and resembles a black thread. Two or 
three clear contractile vesicles are contained in the body of each monad. 
The systole and diastole are extremely slow, but the last thread of the 
systole is abrupt. Arising more or less obliquely from the monadigerous 
mass are numerous slender slightly curved acicular spicules, which 
act as props to support the outer investing membrane to which they 
properly belong. The specimens examined by James-Clark presented 
no canalicular system, and he attributes its absence to their having 
been too young. 


Chemistry. 


The Solubility of Silver Chloride.—In precipitating this chloride 
from dilute solutions, a point is reached where the silver solution gives 
a precipitate with a decimal solution of silver nitrate, although a 
decimal solution of an alkaline chloride will likewise cause a turbidity 
and the separation of silver chloride. If the liquid be divided into 
two — parts, and silver nitrate be added to the one and an alkaline 
chloride to the other, it will be observed that in the latter case the 
turbidity is to a considerable degree the greater. By proceeding in this 
manner, in proportion as silver chloride is thrown down by the succes- 
sive addition of the decimal hydrochloric acid solution, the turbidity 
caused by a given volume of the silver liquid in one-half the solution 
increases, while that produced by a volume of acid decreases ; at last 
a point can be abel where equivalent quantities of the two reagents 
in equal volumes of the solution produce the same turbidity. Then 
by cautious addition of the acid reagent an order of things the reverse 
of the above is observed ; the solution becomes more and more turbid 
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the addition of the silver solution and less and less'so with the 
ide, till finally the latter reagent causes no precipitate and that 
containing silver a strong one. This behaviour of silver chloride being 
of importance in its bearing on Gay-Lussac’s scheme of volumetric 
analysis, Stas set himself the task o wr the nature of these 
curious changes (Comptes rendus, 73, 998). e finds that silver 
chloride can exist in four different states: 1, the gelatinous; 2, the 
caseous or flocculent ; 3, the pulverulent ; and 4, the granular, scaly, 
crystalline, or fused condition. The chloride of the fourth kind is 
insoluble at ordinary temperatures ; at any rate its solubility does not 
reach the limit at which dissolved silver can be detected : this limit 
the author estimates at yggggq95- In boiling water its solubility is pro- 
pdrtionally very great, decreasing with the temperature; it cannot 
be recognised below 15°. The variety most soluble in pure water 
is the caseous chloride formed by precipitating cold dilute solutions ; 
the solubility, however, decreases as the flocks condense of themselves, 
or on their conversion by long agitation with water, either pure or 
acidulated with nitric acid, into the pulverulent form. A solution of 
flocculent or pulverulent chloride in pure or acidulated water will 
form a precipitate with a silver salt or with an alkaline chloride. The 
quantities of silver (as silver salt) and chlorine requisite for the preci- 
pitation of the silver chloride are accurately in the ratio of the mole- 
cular weights of the silver salt and chloride employed. The quantity of 
silver and, conversely, the quantity of chlorine required to precipitate 
a unit of silver or chlorine in the form of dissolved flocculent or pul- 
verulent silver chloride are in the ration of 3:1. The presence of 
salts resulting from the decomposition does not effect the solubility 
of the silver chloride in pure or acidulated water. The precipitation of 
flocculent or pulverulent silver chloride from its solution in pure or 
acidulated water is due to its being insoluble in liquids having in 
solution an amount of silver or chlorine which is three times that 
present in the dissolved silver chloride itself. Saturated solutions of 
granular silver chloride are likewise precipitated by alkaline chlorides 
and silver salts, the precipitation of a unit of silver or of chlorine as 
silver chloride in this case also requiring three units of chlorine or 
of silver ; the separation of the dissolved granular chloride, however, 
is never complete, no matter how great an amount of silver as silver 
salt or chlorine as alkaline chloride be added for the purpose. From 
saturated solutions about six-tenths of the chloride can & separated. 
The Action of Phosphorus Perchloride on Nitronaphthalin.— 
In several attempts made by Oppenheim to act on nitro-derivatives of 
benzol and naphthalin with the chlorides and oxychloride of phosphorus, 
no change whatever was observed even at high temperatures. L. de 
Koninck and P. Marquart, in a paper in the Bull. de P Acad. royale des 
Sciences de Belgique, 1872, No. 2, 122, record a remarkable exception. 
Between 120° and 150° phosphorus perchloride acts on nitronaphthalin 
in the following way :— 


C,,H,NO,+PCl, = C,,H,Cl+POCI,+NOCI. 


The chloronaphthalin was readily obtained from the product sufficiently 
pure for analysis. Phosphorus perchloride has no action on dinitro- 


‘ maphthalin; and nitrobenzol, after an hour’s heating with the per- 


chloride, yielded no chlorobenzol. The anomaly noticed above can be 

traced in other instances. Hydrogen bromide reduces nitrobenzol with 

the formation of bromanilines, while nitronaphthalin exchanges nitrogen 

for bromine. Phosphorus pentasulphide acts with violence on nitro- 

— but may be boiled with nitrobenzol without effecting any 
ange. 


Eulyte and Dyslyte.—These substances, first obtained by Baup in 
1851, have been submitted to a very careful examination by H. Bassett 
(Journal Chem. Soc. February, 1872). They are obtained by oxidising 
with nitric acid citraconic acid, a product of the destructive distil- 
lation of citric acid. An oily substance, resulting from the action, 
consists of a mixture of two neutral crystalline compounds that can 
be separated only with extreme difficulty, and after many fractional 
recrystallizations. Eulyte, the more soluble body, separates from 
warm chloroform in large prismatic crystals with very perfect brilliant 
faces ; they have been measured by Prof. Miller, of Cambridge. Its 
melting point is 99°°5, and it appears to sublime unchanged. Several 
analyses gave numbers corresponding with the formula C,H,N,O,. 
Mr. Bassett’s investigation of the proximate constitution of this sub- 
stance has been attended with considerable difficulties and greatly 
delayed through want of a sufficient stock of material. Dyslyte is less 
soluble and less fusible, melting at 189° ; it crystallizes well from alcohol, 
and has the formula C,H,N,O,. 

The Distribution of Caesium in the Mineral Kingdom.—Some 
new sources of this metal have recently been discovered. At the 
meeting of the Chemical Society on the 7th March a paper was read 
by Col. Yorke on the water of the hot spring of Wheal Clifford. It 
had been previously ascertained by the late Prof. W. A. Miller that it 
contains a considerable amount of lithium. The Colonel finds 1°7 parts 
of caesium chloride in one million parts of the water: making it ten 
times richer in this metal than the Diirkheim spring in which Bunsen 
originally discovered caesium. E. Bechi has published (Fahrduch fiir 








Mineralogie, 1872, No. 1, 95) the results of an examination of a beryl 
from Elba, in which is 0°88 per cent. of caesia. It will be remembered 
that the island of Elba is the locality of pollux, the mineral that contains 
the greatest percentage of this metal. 

Paraconine.—H. Schiff has continued the study of the alkaloid 
which he succeeded in obtaining synthetically (Ber. d. Deut. Chem. Gesell. 
Berlin, 1872, No. 2). Butyraldehyde and alcoholic ammonia were 
exposed to the sunlight of last summer, and, after the removal of what 
would pass off by distillation, the residue was heated for a day to 
130°-150°, and distilled in a current of hydrogen. By treating the 
distillate with acid and potash, and subjecting the purified material to 
fractional distillation in hydrogen, a product was at length obtained that 
passed over between 166° and 170°, and contained the greater portion of 
the conine. It resembles in most of its chemical characters the natural 
alkaloid, exhibiting in addition to those already described by Schiff in 
an earlier paper the reaction with phosphomolybdic acid. Numerous 
experiments on animals showed its poisonous qualities to be as energetic 
as that extracted from hemlock. th their boiling points and densities 
they agree : the coefficient of expansion of Schiff’s conine is somewhat 
greater, and its solubility in water rather less than those of natural 
conine. The chief physical distinction lies in the artificial conine 
producing no rotation. The chlorhydrate of the latter base is more 
readily crystallized ; the chloroplatinates are alike in habit and mode of 
decomposition with water. Its reaction with methyl iodide shows that 
the artificially formed base contains no hydrogen that can be replaced. 
The author believes its probable constitution to be represented by the 
formula :— 

CH, - CH, —-CH = CHN\y 
CH, = CH, — CH,;- CH4Y . 


The supplement volume of Watts’ Dictionary of Chemistry, which 
has just been issued, records the discoveries in pure and applied 
chemistry and the allied branches of other sciences that have been 
made since the publication of the fifth volume some years ago. The 
new volume, as bulky as any of its predecessors, has been prepared 
with the care and completeness which characterized the others. any 
of the former contributors have again aided the editor: of them, Pro- 
fessor G. C. Foster has written the articles on Heat and Electricity ; 
Dr. M. Foster, that on Proteids ; and Prof. Roscoe, those on Light and 
the applications of spectral analysis to terrestrial chemistry and astro- 
nomy. Many of the articles on theoretical and practical subjects which 
are not signed, and are, it is presumed, from the pen of Mr. Watts, 
are of great value and interest, such as those on the Aromatic 
Series and Arsenic. Many very recent researches have been incor- 
eos: Gore on Hydrogen and Silver Fluorides, Roscoe on 

anadium, Schiff on Conine, are all to be found here. Weidel’s car- 
nine, however, is not mentioned. In the description of so important a 
compound as hydroxylamine, it is to be regretted that a reference is not 
— to Lossen’s original memoir rather than to a transcription. 

inerals in certain cases have met with somewhat meagre treatment ; 
Beustite, for example, is described as ‘‘a shining mineral, containing 
lime, potash, and soda,” while of groppite, although the mineral is 
mentioned, the composition is altogether omitted. In some cases the 
authors have not selected entirely new material. Of iron are recorded 
facts that are certainly not new; while some of these (to give an 
example, the property of iron to remain unoxidised in pure water) 
appear to owe their presence here to their having been rediscovered and 
communicated afresh to the Chemical Society. 


Attention is directed in Jm Neuen Reich, No. I1., 1872, to the cir- 
cumstance that in September next half a century will have elapsed 
since, at Oken's instigation, the Deutsche Naturforscherversammlung 
held their first meeting at Leipzig. It was determined last year at 
Rostock that the city which had the honour of founding the association 
should be chosen for the celebration of the anniversary. 


We learn from the Revue scientifique that it is proposed to organize an 
International Medical Congress at Vienna, in 1873, during the season 
that the International Exhibition is open. 

Letters from Palermo, Rome, and other towns in the south of Italy, 
mention a fall of red or blood-coloured rain on the 1oth and 11th of 
March, after atmospheric conditions which had led M. Tarry, of Paris, 
and P. Denza, to expect such a phenomenon. The particles of sand 
which cause the colour are found on analysis to be exactly similar to 
the sand of the African deserts. 
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Philology. 


The Philoctetes and the Trachiniae of Sophocles. 
Blaydes. Williams and Norgate, 1870-1871. 

Sophocles: the Plays and Fragments. Edited by Lewis Camp- 
bell. Vol. I. Clarendon Press Series, 1871. 


Mr. Biaypes’ Sophocles is one of the class of books that 
is not pleasant either to read or to characterise when read. 
With as much conscientious labour as has been spent upon 
it—or with at most two hours more, to correct several errors 
of the class intermediate between misprints and careless 
writing—a competent scholar could have produced a good 
critical edition of Sophocles, with neat and clear exegetical 
notes where wanted. If Mr. Blaydes has not done so, it 
has been for want of knowing what a good critical edition 
is, not for want of zealous effort to produce one. His 
notions of the limits of conjectural emendation are very 
wide—so far, he has a right to his opinion, though other 
scholars might differ from it. But he has personally collated 
several MSS. for his edition, and he would not be self-con- 
demned if he had merely come to the conclusion that the 
MSS. of Sophocles are of so little authority as to leave a wide 
range of licence: his real fault is that, conceding him as 
much licence as he will, he has no notion of the direction in 
which to employ it. 

A probable conjecture will account for the reading found 
in the corrupt text: but Mr. Blaydes’ conjectures hardly 
ever even attempt to do so. In spite of his inspection of 
several MSS., he has never learnt what constitutes a /acilior 
lectio: and as to the other familiar canon, that one should 
prefer the reading cujus difficilior interpretatio, he not only 
ignores it, but reverses it. Ifa passage is hard, it is cor- 
rupt: any group of words that will make it easy, and that 
will fill up its place in the metre, is, in his view, a probable 
conjecture. Peculiar as such principles of criticism are, 
and inapplicable to the text of any writer, they are especially 
unhappy when applied to that of Sophocles. For anyone 
who knows Sophocles well will confess that he is a very 
difficult writer, and that many of his difficulties arise from 
idiosyncrasies or refinements of diction: in consequence, 
an editor who sets to work to sweep away all such difficulties 
is convicted, prima facie, of ignorance of his author :—nor 
in the present case does a detailed examination do much to 
set the conviction aside. At any rate, it is safe to say that, 





By F. H. M. 


if Sophocles had written the simple things Mr. Blaydes 
makes him write, the dullest and sleepiest of mediaeval 
scribes would never have written anything else, and least of 


Three instances may suffice, taken from a few pages of 
the later and perhaps the better of Mr. Blaydes’ books, to 
show how recklessly he indulges in conjecture, sometimes 
as the readiest way of escape from the slightest difficulty, 
sometimes, it seems, from mere gaiety of heart. On 
Trachin. 667— 
kaxov péy éxmpdgac’ dn” édmidos KxaXijs, 

it was perhaps worth an editor’s while to prove, by a few 
illustrative quotations, that éxmpdooew in the Tragedians 
often means no more t “accomplish” ; though the fact 
could be ascertained from a lexicon, even if he had omitted 
it. At any rate, Mr. Blaydes does quote two passages from 
Sophocies and three from Aeschylus to prove it, and one 
would suppose no more was wanted. But he cannot keep 
his red chalk pencil from correcting Sophocles, as though 
he were touching up a schoolboy’s Iambics: he begins his 
note, “ Perhaps peya pééao’,” and then goes on to show 
how needless the conjecture is, by illustrations of the 
vulgate. 

Ibid, 672, he gives one or two illustrations (and here at. 
least illustrations are not superfluous) of the construction 
olov 7) ..+-Oadp avAmorov pabdiy: and then con- 
cludes his note, “ Qu. oiov viv ¢pdow”: and this he actually 
puts into the text, heedless of the objection to the long 
syllable before the cretic ; though both here and very often 
he leaves the vulgate to stand as the heading of the note, 
when he has introduced in the text an alteration, absurd or 
otherwise ; a practice sufficiently confusing to the reader. 

Lastly, in v. 718 of the same play, we have the perfectly 
simple words zés otk éX€? cai révde, On this occurs this note : 
“kai rovde] ‘Also him?’ Hercules, Qu. *pév dvdpa.” 

From the PAiloctetes it will be enough to cite one choice 
bit of comparative philology: “ From the Greek odAos comes. 
our English ‘ swell.’” 

At the same time, a man who tries every possible 
conjecture must sometimes hit upon a right one. In the 
preface to the Zrachiniae, we are told that the editor, 
on arriving at Antig. 1037 (for he threatens to do the whole 
of Sophocles), “was struck first with the singularity of the 
use of the preposition pds, and then with the gender of 
the noun 7Aexzpov, which should be neuter. This led me 
at once to the obvious correction tard Sdpdewy 7HAcxrtpov, 
which I found amply confirmed by the reading, hitherto 
neglected, of L., ra (supr. dv, a. m,. pr.) mpoodpdewy.” This 
suggestion seems really probable, and though another, which 
follows on the next page, motos otk éorat ‘Auxdoyv— What 
Helicon ?” (for Ay, O. ZT: 420), is in Mr. Blaydes’ wildest 
manner, we may hope that the work will improve as it goes 
on. It is perhaps as well that the two least interesting plays 
have been selected for these unhappy experiments. 

It is also not to be regretted that Professor Campbell has 
begun, according to the common order, with the three great 
Oedipodean tragedies. His edition is one which no one 
can read without finding his knowledge of Sophocles sub- 
stantially increased ; and this is as high a success as can be 
expected by an editor or demanded from him, even without 
his readers being satisfied in all points with the execution, or 
still less able to agree with him in all details of opinion. 

The first point in approaching Sophocles that will demand 
the study either of a tasteful reader or a judicious editor is, 
no doubt, the marked character of the poet’s style. Anyone 
who claims to know him at all must have a sense of this 
character, sound even if rather vague: but most readers of 
the poet probably think it too subtle and too complicated 
for its features to be classified on a grammatical basis. This 
task, however, Professor Campbell has undertaken, in his 





all what we actually read. 
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here perhaps that the highest merit of the present volume 
lies. With so many-sided a subject to treat of, it is scarcely 
possible that any treatment can be quite exhaustive ; but to 
detect omissions in the work would require at least as 
thorough study as the writer’s own, and it is scarcely pos- 
sible to find fault with the lucid and symmetrical arrange- 
ment. One slight. defect of execution, however, must be 
noticed: Professor Campbell undertakes, very properly, to 
indicate by the letters Zyr. when a phrase cited comes from 
a lyric passage: now this mark is several times accidentally 
omitted. 

As to textual criticism, this edition is rather conservative 
in its general character: which is certainly a relief after the 
.vagaries of Mr. Blaydes, and seems judiciously supported by 
argument. At the end of the Introductory Essay are a few 
remarks on “the Peculiarities of Language in Sophocles 
considered with reference to the settlement of the Text,” 
among which we have this: “We are often justified in say- 
ing, Sophocles may have written what we find: he cannot 
have written what is proposed instead. It has not the 
Sophoclean colouring ; it is like a raw touch on a picture 
ill restored.” But it is of course impossible to quote in detail 
the treatment of all the corrupt or doubtful passages of the 
three plays; and with less than this it is scarcely possible 
to give more than a general statement on the views of a 
competent editor, applying acknowledged critical principles. 
It may be noticed that the critical notes are wisely kept 
separate from the exegetical: and that in the former the 
connecting words (between the symbols of MSS.) are in 
English, not Latin. 

With the exegetical notes there is one fault to be found: 
they are too short. They are written too much from the 
editor’s point of view, too little from the reader’s. They 
take for granted a knowledge of the history of the passage 
commented on, and, to anyone not familiar with that history, 
and not knowing the various views that have been held, so 
as to recognise a mere allusion to them, they scarcely amount 
to a clear and complete statement, first of what the editor 
thinks it may mean, and then of what he thinks it does. 
Now it is not required of a first-class editor that he shall 
write a school-book, suited to the capacity of a student 
reading Sophocles for the first time: but an edition is less 
useful than it might be when it requires or presupposes the 
use of half a dozen others, some of them less valuable than 
itself. 

One other censure it may be allowed to pass upon the 
book. No one could produce a good edition of Sophocles 
without possessing a good and sound taste, and Professor 
Campbell is not destitute of so essential a requisite: but 
there are a few points, both in the introductions and in the 
notes, where it may be doubted whether either Sophocles or 
his commentators have been duly appreciated. The appen- 
dix to the introduction to the Oedipus Tyrannus, “on the 
so-called Irony of Sophocles,” really amounts to no more 
than this—“ Irony, if understood to imply mockery, is not a 
proper name for it.” This was perhaps just worth saying: 
but in saying it, the editor seems to deny that it is a real and 
marked characteristic of the poet. He quotes the alleged 
instances of it, quotes similar instances from Shakespeare 
and Tennyson, and then says, “Is this irony or pathos?” 
But surely it is a form of pathos so distinct from others as to 
deserve a separate name: if the received name is not the 
best possible, give us a better, but do not throw doubt on 
the existence of the thing. 

On the Antigone, there are some judicious remarks as to 
the sophistical element which mingles in it with the tragical : 
but it hardly appears as though the relation had been ade- 
quately grasped, either between these two elements, or 


between the main current of classical sentiment, and the thin 
vein of romantic passion and play of character that mingles 
with it. Professor Campbell is not the first editor who 
assigns v. 572 to Antigone ; but he sees that the difficulty of 
the passage is not cleared up by that single alteration, so 
that he gives 574 and 576 to the chorus. This, it is true, 
extenuates the technical objection to the three actors all 
entering into conversation, and interrupting each other, in 
the course of a stichomythia, and this in an early play: but, 
if one may venture an assertion in so delicate a matter of 
feeling, the Antigone of Sophocles would scarcely have said 
"Q dirraf Atyov- to his face, and would have been quite 
incapable of such an apostrophe in presence of an unsympa- 
thising audience. The speech just suits the warm-hearted 
and impulsive Ismene: her kindly feeling towards her 
cousin and prospective brother-in-law may surely account 
for the fact that “there is greater bitterness in this line than 
in any other speech of hers.” No doubt 7d adv Aéxos in the 
next line is a difficulty : ‘“‘the marriage you prate of” is not 
a very satisfactory explanation, and to make Creon address 
Antigone if she has not spoken is harsh; but anything is 
better than to make her speak. Can the words imply a 
threat to Ismene, roAAnv puv xpdvov wapfeveioew ? Creon was 
quite capable of saying, ‘‘ Don’t trouble about your sister’s 
husband: I shall have enough trouble in finding you one.” 

In the same play, v. 751, the note begins “ twa] i.e. oé:” 
and this view is supported by argument as “the obvious 
meaning.” Now, in vv. 1231 sgg., it is no doubt right to 
reject the far-fetched view, that Haemon’s motive in drawing 
his sword was misunderstood: but from his mad act, in 
presence of the very corpse of his love, and followed even 
then by immediate repentance, it surely cannot be inferred 
that he would threaten his father’s life deliberately—rather 
the reverse. Creon no doubt so understands him: but he 
is in at least as high a passion as his son, and of a more 
suspicious nature. 

The lines 905 sgg. are rightly defended from spurious- 
ness, though not from bad taste; but instead of the editor 
saying simply tha. the story of the wife of Intaphernes must 
have become popular in Ionia, because it is “a precarious 
supposition” that it was derived by one author from the 
other, one would have liked a reference to O. C. 337.599., 
both as a proof that Sophocles was not incapable of an 
impertinence, and as increasing the likelihood that Hero- 
dotus was the direct source of both impertinences. In the 
latter passage the pedantry is even more gratuitous, though 
the sentiment is less offensive. 

It is ungracious to part with expressions of dissent from a 
book deserving so much respect: for respect is just the 
word for the feeling raised by the study of so thorough and 
honest an edition. So it may be noticed that Professor 
Campbell seems to clear up one apparent obscurity in the 
story of the same play, viz. how Haemon got into the vault 
before Creon, yet not in time to rescue Antigone. He sees 
a hint at this in the word A@oorady in v. 1216: “In pre- 
paring the vault, an opening had been left through which the 
victim was thrust into the chamber. This opening was then 
roughly closed with stones. Through there Haemon had 
passionately torn his way. And the cleft so made by him is. 
the dppos xaputos Afooradys.” W. H. Simcox. 





The Bacchae of Euripides, with a Revision of the Text and a Com- 
mentary by R. Y. Tyrrell, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
College, Dublin, Longmans, 


For interest and importance the Bacchae confessedly holds a 
high place among the extant tragedies of its author. Even 





Macaulay, in spite of his general depreciation of Euripides, 
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admitted the transcendent merit of this particular tragedy. 
The free and flowing, but sometimes inaccurate, translation 
of Milman has made it accessible to the English reader ; 
and the special editions of Elmsley, Hermann, and Schone, 
have contributed largely to its criticism and elucidation. 

Mr. Tyrrell’s admirable Greek verses in the Hesperidum 
Susurri have already shown that he has one at least of the 
‘qualifications required in an editor of a Greek tragedian. 
His introduction, which includes a disquisition on the re- 
ligious and moral import of the play, combating the common 
view that it is a recantation of rationalism, strikes us as the 
best part of his work, whereas the general excellence of his 
commentary is impaired by a slight unevenness of execution, 
while his recension of the text, though often ingenious, is 
sometimes open to grave objections. It will be convenient 
to limit ourselves to a notice of some of the points in which 
Mr. Tyrrell’s text differs from the ordinary editions. At line 
23 we find a distinct improvement in the transfer of line 54 
—pophynv Tt éuyv peréBarov cis dvdpds diow—from a place 
where it either is otiose or, at the very best, only helps out 
the slight ambiguity of the previous line. The passage now 
runs thus :—«xdxel xopevoas kal xaraornoas euas rederas, ty’ 
«inv éudavys Saipwv Bporois, popdyv éunv peréBadov x. 7. A. 
‘This happy alteration is due to Mr. Allen, who is also to be 
credited with the restoration —-orepavwogy re Spaxdvrwv 
orepavors, vOev aypav Onpdtpodov pawddes dudiBadrAovrar 
toxapos (where the Palatine MS. has @yporpopo; the 
Laurentian @vpeddopo, which is the common reading). 

In line 25 his text is less satisfactory. The passage is 
generally printed thus :—piras 5& @nBas . . . dvwddAvéa, 
veBpid ecipas xpods, Oipoov re Sois eis xeipa, xioo.vov 
BéXos. Both the MSS. have péAos, while BéAos is due to 
Henry Stephens, who asserted (falsely, it is alleged) that he 
found it in his “Italian MSS.” We are willing to consider 
the word as, at the best, a conjecture only ; but even then, 
we cannot help accepting it as a true restoration of the 
original text. Mr. Tyrrell, however, prints Kioowov péAos 
dvwAdAvgéa: the verb is thus made to govern @7Bas and pédos, 
the intervening words being parenthetical. Now, firstly, the 
construction thus gained is harsh; secondly, there is no 
ground for our annotator’s assumption that the Kissian min- 
strels of Susa, “though generally spoken of as mourners, 
no doubt sang all kinds of orgiastic strains ;” and lastly, 
beyond the general fact of Dionysus’ having passed through 
Persia, there is no proof alleged of any connection whatever 
between him and the Kissians in particular. On the other 
hand, our editor’s arguments against BéAos fail to convince 
us : his first allegation is that Euripides never applies BéAos 
to a ¢hyrsus ; this we admit, but we are defending not the 
application of BéAos to the thyrsus but rather the full phrase 
xiao.vov Bédos, where the epithet may be regarded as one 
of the well-known “limiting” epithets, of which rryvis kiwv 
is an exaggerated instance. The descriptive touch is most 

natural when we remember that the thyrsus is here men- 
tioned for the first time in the play (and, indeed, for the first 
time in extant Greek literature). Further, line 733, Qipoas 
@aXtopévae shows that the poet regarded it as a weapon 
or missile ; and lastly, in the Déonysiaca of Nonnus (the 
-authority of which will be admitted by Mr. Tyrrell, who is 
as fond as Hermann of quoting it) we find, in the 43rd book 
alone, xurcodédpors Bed€Euvois, Kicojev €yX0s, Oipoos axovrurrnp, 
and xepelova Oipaov édoas difed cor Bedos GAAo. When Mr. 
“Tyrrell tells us twice over that @vpoos is expressly distin- 
guished from fédos in line 761, he forgets to notice that the 
contrast in that passage lies between @ipoos and Aoyxwrdv 


At line 884 we have ap & avrvxiow xopois Ojow more 


———————————————————————————— 


rove’ ws veBpos x. t. A. The note runs thus:—‘“I read 
Sopav” [for the MS. reading Sépav] “the bacchanal fawnskin. 


pirrey . . . . cannot well be applied to the neck.” To 
this we reply that Euripides never uses Sopa as equivalent to 
veBpis, but (when vefpis itself is not used) always prefers a 
periphrasis, ¢. g. xaraorixrot Sopai, veBpav Sopai, veBpod 
dépas, veBpav mapmoixro. orodides. Next, pirrew can be 
applied to the neck, for Pindar has the phrase pupatyen 
ow xdévy. Lastly, it is awkward, if not ludicrous, for the 
chorus in the same breath to compare itself to a fawn and 
to speak of “ tossing the fawnskin into the dewy air.” 

In line 986, Kirchoff and Mr. Tyrrell independently pro- 
pose dpdpduwv for dpwdpduwv. The latter states apologetic- 
ally that dpidpoyos “ has the analogy of épiBaxxos and épi- 
Barys.” He might have added dpixrvmos and dpimAavos, or, 
better still, have told us that the word, so far from being 
a vague and shadowy conjecture, has a real existence (in 
Nonnus, Dion. 5, 229), although Liddell and Scott do not 
happen to say so. 

The limits of this notice prevent our discussion of other 
points of textual criticism (not to mention exegesis) suggested 
by,Mr. Tyrrell’s book ; but we cannot lay it down without 
commending it to scholars as an interesting addition to the 
literature of the subject. J. Epwin Sanpys. 





Stamm’s Ulfilas, neu herausgegeben von M. Heyne. 
Paderborn: Schéningh. 


Fiinfte Auflage. 


Tuis work has received so many improvements and additions 
from its latest editor, Dr. Moritz Heyne, that it has in its 
present shape little more than the title in common with the 
first edition of 1858. In the first place the text has under- 
gone a thorough revision, based on the results of Uppstrom’s 
labours, whose accurate study of the difficult Gothic MSS.— 
most of them palimpsests—enabled him to introduce many 
hundred corrections into the received text. The fact that 
all of these corrections have been incorporated into the text 
of the present edition alone gives a high value to the work 
for advanced scholars no less than beginners, for whom it is 
mainly intended. The interests of the critical student of 
Gothic are also consulted in the various readings of the Milan 
MSS. and the marginal glosses of the Codex Argenteus, given 
at the foot’ of each page. ‘The text is followed by a full, 
though, of course, not exhaustive, glossary, and a grammar, 
comprising phonology, flexion, and syntax, of which the two 
first sections have in the present edition been entirely recast, 
and brought up to the present state of Teutonic philology ; 
the syntax, however, has been left in its original form, which, 
although brief, is clear and accurate, and gives all that can 
be required by the majority of students. The glossary is 
followed by a very useful appendix—a list of over fifty words, 
which in consequence of Uppstrém’s corrections will have to 
be expunged from the dictionaries, The latest addition to 
the Phonology is Westphal’s important “ Auslautsgesetz,” of 
which Dr. Heyne gives a brief abstract. . 

The only fault to be found with the book is the omission 
of the Vienna runes and the Gothic distich, which, although 
corrupt and of comparatively small value, ought to have been 
added for convenience of reference. 

After looking through such a work as this—so unpre- 
tentious in form, so thoroughly scientific in execution—we 
cannot help thinking that the high character of German 
philology is mainly attributable to the excellence of the text- 
books it puts into the hands of beginners, who are thus 
trained to a methodical and intelligent habit of study from 





Acuxdv 768° dvaBaxxedovoa, Sopav cis aldépa Spocepov piz- 
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Pantchatantra; ou, Les Cinque Livres, recueil d’apologues et de 
contes, traduit du sanscrit par Edouard Lancereau, membre de la 
Société asiatique. Paris, 1871. 

ProFEssoR BENFEY, in the introduction to his translation of 
the Panchatantra, has so exhaustively treated the literature 
of this remarkable Sanskrit book that he has left but a few 
scattered gleanings for those who succeed him. Every story 
is there carefully traced through its various subsequent forms; 
and his translation, though based on Kosegarten’s edition, 
has corrected its not unfrequent errors by a collation of new 
MSS: Still his valuable book is hardly adapted for the 
general reader. Its very fulness makes it rather wearisome ; 
and M. Lancereau has done good service in giving us its 
general results in a compact and readily available form. 
His preface gives a short sketch of the various versions and 
imitations which gradually naturalised these old apologues in 
every literature ; and in his notes to his translation he adds 
brief references to the different books, where the reader will 
find a reproduction of each several story, and many of these 
references are added from his own reading. His translation 
is accurate ; and the whole volume will be of great service 
to any one who wishes to trace the literary history of any 
particular apologue. 

The only fault which we have to find with the book is that 
M. Lancereau has confined himself too much to the “ Ein- 
leitung.” Thus he has omitted to take advantage of the 
additions which were given by Prof. Benfey and some of his 
contributors in the Orient und Occident, and he never refers 
to the former’s reviews in the Ausland for 1858 and 1859. 
Benfey has there shown (cf. O. uw. O. ii. 169) that with 
regard to the cycle of stories in the Panchatantra and other 
similar collections there are three distinct “ moments” in the 
history of their transmission. Their origin is generally 
Buddhist, and it is in Buddhist books that we are in most 
cases to look for their oldest forms; they were thence 
adapted by the Brahmans and incorporated in their Sanskrit 
literature; and it is from these Indian adaptations that 
they have spread westward over Europe. M. Lancereau 
omits all notice of these points, and treats the Panchatantra 
too often as the original source, and not as merely one of 
the incidental stages of transmission. 

In the third volume of Orient und Occident, there was a 
very interesting paper by Benfey, and another by Bastian, 
on the Siamese version of the Panchatantra, the Nonthuk 
Pakkaranam, i.e. Nandaka-prakaranam, or the history of 
the bull Nandaka, which is a version of the first two books 
of the Hindu collection ;—only there it is the merchant’s 
bull Sanjivaka which is left in the forest, and Nandaka 
continues the journey with his master, while in the Siamese 
version the names are reversed. Benfey remarks: “ diese 
siamesische Bearbeitung des Pantschatantra wird wahrschein- 
lich auf die Geschichte dieses Werks ein neues Licht werfen, 
und es ist sehr zu wiinschen, dass Hr. Dr. Bastian sie 
vollstandig veroffentliche.” No reference to this version is 
to be found in M. Lancereau’s notes. Dr. Bastian in his 
paper gives a translation of the Siamese version of “‘ The 
Sandpiper and the Sea” (Lancereau, i. 13), “ The Grateful 
Beasts and the Ungrateful Man” (the second fable in 
Benfey’s appendix to the first book, from the Berlin MS.), 
“The Wicked Tiger” (which is partly connected with the 
fourth fable of the fifth book), “ The Ape and the Sparrow” 
(Lancereau, i. 18, 19), and “ The Foolish Friend” (Benfey’s 
appendix to the first book, story 12). With regard to the 
eighteenth and nineteenth fables of the first book, “Les 
Singes et l’'Oiseau,” and “Le Passereau et le Singe,” M. 
Lancereau has himself remarked that the latter fable “n’est 
qu'une seconde forme de la précédente ;” and Benfey had 
conjectured in his introduction, p. 271, that it was a later 








interpolation, as it is omitted in Somadeva and the Arabic 
version, and is transferred in several of the MSS. to ‘the 
fourth book, just as it is inserted in the Hitopadefa in the 
third. It is also omitted in the Siamese version, and Benfey 
remarks in a note: “die von mir an dieser Stelle ausgespro- 
chene Vermuthung findet in der vorliegenden Mittheilung 
ihre Bestatigung.” The Siamese fables frequently differ 
widely from their Sanskrit form, but their variations are 
often of great interest. 

M. Lancereau had probably finished his work before the 
publication of Prof. Benfey’s letter in the Academy for 
August 1 (vol. ii. p. 387), or he would no doubt have 
alluded to the important Syriac translation of Kalilah and 
Dimnah, so fortunately discovered by Prof. Bicknell, in 
August 1870, in the episcopal library at Maridin. We await 
the publication -of this invaluable MS. with the liveliest 
interest. If, as Prof. Benfey hopes in his letter, we should 
be able by its means “completely to restore the Sanskrit- 
form of the original in all essential points,” it would throw a 
ray of light on the history of these apologues at the very 
point where it is most enveloped in obscurity. 

E. B. CowELL, 





DISCOVERY OF THE OLDEST RECENSION 
OF THE PANCHATANTRA. 


TO THE EDITOR OF 7HE ACADEMY. 

StrR,— You were good enough to insert in one of the numbers of your 
journal for last August (vol. ii. p. 387) a notice of the discovery of the 
Syriac version of the Indian original, the first five sections of which 
have been preserved in Indian literature under the name of the Pan- 
chatantra, May I ask you to accord a place in your widely circulated 
journal to the following account of another discovery scarcely, if at all, 
inferior in interest to the preceding. 

In my work on the Panchatantra (vol. i. p. 5, and preface, pp. xviii, 
xix) I called attention to the importance of the southern recension of 
that collection, and remarked that the variations of this from the older 
recension, as preserved to us in the effluents of the Pehlevi translation 
(sixth century A.D.), are, comparatively speaking, excessively slight, and 
that therefore the very considerable transformations which the MSS. 
of the Panchatantra hitherto known exhibit must have taken place 
posterior to the date of the southern recension. 

This view was founded in the main upon Dubois’ translation of the 
Panchatantra (Le Panchatantra ou les cing ruses. Fables du Brahme 
Vichnou Sarma &. Paris, 1826), but owing to the character of this 
translation (cf. vol. i. p. 5, of my work) could not be raised to the 
rank of a certainty. 

Through the kindness of Mr. A. Burnell, who has rendered such 
eminent services in the collection and investigation of Sanskrit MSS. 
and works, I have been put in possession, a few days since, of a MS. 
of the southern recension, which in the fullest manner confirms the 
view which I had ventured to express. 

In the fables and tales, this recension agrees perfectly—with a few 
quite insignificant exceptions—with the Arabic version, and makes it 
not improbable that it assumed the form which it exhibits in the MS. 
before me, not very long after the Sanskrit original came to Persia. 

In the first book, it contains but one story which is not to be found 
in the Syriac and Arabic texts ; and one fable is transposed. In both 
cases it agrees with the Hitopadesa, the close affinity of which to this 
southern recension I have called attention to in more than one 
passage of my book. But the agreement of the /itofadesa with the 
MS. before me is far greater than I could have suspected with the ma- 
terials then at my disposal. Apart from the changes which the editor 
of the Hitopadesa has permitted himself to introduce, he seems to have 
taken mainly this southern recension as his basis, and in this way we 
obtain a new piece of evidence for the determination of the date at 
which the latter must already have existed. The publication by 
Aufrecht of Ujjvaladatta’s commentary on the Unddi-Sétras, which 
mention the Hitopadesa, has proved beyond a doubt that the latter is 
older than the time of Ujjvaladatta (twelfth-fifteenth century A.D.) ; 
and hence it follows that the recension of the southern Panchatantra 
which forms its basis is older still. If this be true, the date of this 
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recension would fall between the sixth and about the twelfth century of 
our era. 

To turn to the second and fourth books: the MS. before me agrees 
in every particular as to the stories with the Arabic text. The third 
took shows a variation, which it again shares with the Aitofadesa. A 
further variation from the Syraic and Arabic texts agrees with the 
other recensions of the Panchatantra known to me. This together 
with another variation in the fifth book form, so to say, the link which 
serves to unite the southern recension, which we must regard as the 
oldest, with the other and later versions. 

It is not necessary to trace these relations further in detail at present, 
as the introduction to the edition of the Syriac version, which we hope 
soon to be able to publish, will explain the whole matter fully. At the 
same time it is not unlikely that either the writer of these lines or some 
other scholar in this field may be able to publish an edition of this 
oldest, and undoubtedly most important, recension of the Panchatantra. 

Gottingen, March 16, 1872. TH. BENFEY. 





RESEARCHES IN TANFORE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF 7HE ACADEMY. 


S1r,—Since my last letter I have made several discoveries in the 
Palace Library here. Among MSS. of Sanskrit books already known 
I have found two Grantha copies of the rare Harshacarita ; one of these 
contains only the beginning, the other ends abruptly with a short 
8th chapter like the MS. described by Dr. Hall ( Vasavadatté, pref. p. 
53) ; it therefore is likely that this curious romance was never finished. 
Both MSS. begin with the second half of the second verse quoted by 
Dr. Hall ; they are old for palm-leaf MSS. (seventeenth century), and 
are very correct, 

In the same place I have found a palm-leaf MS. of the hitherto 
unknown medical treatise, the Bhela Samhita, which closely resembles 
the Caraka-S.. This MS. has been copied from a defective original, 
but what is left of this ancient * treatise is very interesting. 

There are in the same library many new lexicographical works, some 
of which are attributed to Harsha, Baga, and other well-known 
writers. They mostly seem of little value, and of doubtful authenticity. 
There is however a Bhoja nighaytu (Namamalika), which is most likely 
the real Kosha referred to (I cannot say quoted) by later commentators. 
It contains in three sections and about 320 s/okas synonymous names for 
the gods (Jndra, Agni, Varuna, Siva, &c.), and their belongings, 
for celestial and for terrestrial objects. The MS. (which isin the Telugu 
character) is far from correct. 

The names of the early dramatists mentioned in the Malavikdgnimitra 
are given in Xdfavema’s Commentary (also in the same library), as Bhasa, 
Saumilla, and Kaviputra, or Bhasa, Kaviputra, and Saumilla. 

Elsewhere I have found MSS. of the Vaikhanasa pravarakhayda, 
and of Sdyana’s commentaries on the smaller rahmanas of the Sama- 
veda. 

When my edition of the Sémavidhaga (which has long been nearly 
printed) is finished, I hope to undertake -editions of the Arsheya and 
Devatadhyaya brahmanas. 

The Madras government has directed me to examine a large col- 
lection of copies of inscriptions in the Telugu country ; I hope to find 
some historical facts in them. The inscriptions of S. India seldom 
give any other-date than the year of the king’s reign ; but as they exist 
in countless numbers, and often refer to contemporary kings of other 
parts of India, it must be often possible. to restore the real dates. 
Sir a Elliott has done this already in several cases, and with important 
results, 

The most serious impediment to progress in this way arises from the 
numbers and size of the inscriptions. The one round the shrine of the 
great Siva temple in this place covers about half an acre of wall ; it 
records donations by a king named Aeppa Kesari Varman, a name quite 
unknown to local tradition, and another good proof of the entire worth- 
lessness of the local legends (Mahdtmya). 

You will have seen already the first numbers of the Indian Antiquary, 
edited by Mr. Burgess. Dr. Jaeschke has finished the first part (120 
pp.) of his great Tibetan Dictionary. Dr. Gundert’s admirable Malay- 
alam Dictionary will be finished in the course of a year, and then it is 
to be hoped that a real Tamil Dictionary may be undertaken by some 
competent scholar, Mr. C. P. Brown’s Telugu Dictionary leaves 





* It is mentioned by the Caraka-S. as one of the authentic medical Safthitas. 





nothing to be desired. I have happily been successful in my endeavours. 
to induce the learned Basel missionaries to bring out a Tulu Grammar. 
This interesting Dravidian dialect, which must soon become extinct, is 
of the greatest importance for Dravidian comparative philology. This. 
grammar is already in the press. It will include a select vocabulary. 
Tanjore, Feb, 29, 1872. A. BuRNELI. 





Contents of the Fournals. 


Hermes, vol. vi. pt. 3—M. Haupt: Coniectanca. [Emendations of 
places in Plutarch’s Morals and the Metamorphoses of Apuleius.]— 
A. Luchs: On Plautus. [On the scanning of mescio, with remarks on 
the text of sundry passages.]—W. Dittenberger: Roman names in 
Greek Inscriptions and Literature. [The present article is principally 
on the Greek mode of representing the Latin « and v. writer 
maintains that o = #@ is older than ov = #, discusses the instances in 
which x is represented by the Greek v or ¢, and enumerates the equi- 
valents of gu. The consonant v, when not entirely omitted, as in 
BofAAa, is shown to be expressed by either ov or A, 8 being, during: 
the imperial period, pretty common, though it never entirely sup- 
planted the older equivalent: the occasional use of the diphthongs. 
av, €v, ov, for the Latin av, ev, dv, is explained as due to the gradual 
approximation of Greek pronunciation to the modern This 
highly interesting essay concludes with some remarks on the Greek 
representatives of the Latin ~s, and on the tendency to assimilate Latin 
names to familiar Greek words.]—H. Jordan: The Templum Deae 
Syriae at Rome.—Th. Mommsen: Fragments of Johannes of Antioch 


and Johannes Malalas. [The Greek text with an important historical 
commentary.] 


Revue Critique, March 2.—The philological articles in this number 
are reviews (anonymous) of Uricoechea’s Gramatica de la lengua 
chibcha and Tieak 7 Vergleichung des Prakrit mit den romanischen 
Sprachen ; the former work receives very high commendation.—— 
March 9.—‘‘ X.” notices L. Dindorf’s Historici Graeci Minores, and 
**P. M.” (=Paul Meyer) ; Zhe Theory and Practice of Creole Grammar, 
by J. J. Thomas, whose labours here find a competent and at the same 
time most appreciative critic———March 16.—E. Tournier, in a careful 
article on W. Dindorf’s Lexicon Sophocleum, pronounces the book to 
be an improvement on Ellendt, and less indebted to him than might be 
supposed ; pointing out, however, marks of haste, and also omissions 
which give the work the air of being a J/aidoyer in favour of Dindorf’s 
edition of Sophocles.—The number concludes with a notice, by E. 
Sayous, of Ujfalvy’s Zangue magyare, Budenz’s Ugrische Sprach- 
studien, and Die finnisch-ungarischen Sprachen und die Urheimath des 
Menschengeschlechtes, by D. E. D. Europaeus. 


Zeitschrift der d. morgenl. Gesellschaft, vol. xxv. No. 4.—Lin- 
guistic studies in ancient Arabic, by Dr. Blau, parti. {On the original 
form and prevalence of the article.]—Extracts from Dschami’s Love- 
poems, by Fr. Riickert [continued].—Report on a collection of Indian 
coins, by W. Pertsch.—Semitic loan-words in Egyptian, by Dr. Lauth. 
[Cook’s essay in Murray’s New Bible Commentary, vol. i., should have 
been mentioned.]—The physician’s song, Rigveda, x. 97, by R. Roth.— 
On the antiquity of the Cassel MS. of the Bible (Kenn. 157), by Dr. 
Zunz.—Extract from letters of Dr. Prym and Dr. Kiepert.—Bibliogra- 
phical notices: Bibliotheca Indica, 1865-1870, rev. by A. W.—Tegner, 
De vocibus primae declinationis Wearumque declinatione, by Noldeke.— 
Wright’s Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles, also by Néldeke.—Stade, 


Ueber den Urspung der mehriautigen Thatworter der Ge'ezsprache, by 
L. K. 


Journal Asiatique, No. 67.—Extracts from the Paritta, texts and 
commentaries in Pali, by M. Grimblot, with introduction, translation, 
notes, and notices by M. Léon Feer.—Royal chronicle of Cambodge, by 
M. Fr. Garnier.—Memoir on the ancient history of Japan, according to 
the Wen hien tong kao of Ma-touan-lin, by M. d’Hervey de Saint- 
Denys.— De Goeje’s Bibhotheca geographorum arabicorum, rev. by M. 
Barbier de Meynard.—Assyrian -tablets, translated by M. Oppert. 
[Papers and translations epitomised by Menant. ' Valuable astronomical 
identifications. A mistake in the first translation, through not noticing 
a tablet in Inscr. iii. 55. Anu and Bel are names given to the moon 
from the Ist to the 5th day, and from the 1oth to the 15th ; conse- 
quently the rendering ‘‘in the hour of Anu” and ‘ Bel” must be 
amended.]—Paspati’s Etudes sur les Tchinghiand, &c., by M. Belin. 





ERRATA IN No. 44. 
Page 107 (4), line 33, for “‘ general” read “‘ gradual.” 
»» (8), line 59, for ‘‘ pompéinne ” read ‘‘ pompéienne.” 
108 (6), line 66, for “ Polter” read “‘ Potter.” 
111 (4), line 21, for Lat. 70° 40! read Lat. 73% 40’. 
117 (4), line 27, for “‘ imitated the Talmud of Jerusalem” read “‘ imitated 
the Talmud of Babylon.” 
118 (a), line 26, for “thrice” read “ twice.” 





